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CKAFTSR  I  I 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

I 


Defined  | 

I 

I 


Though  "Adult  Education"  clearly  means  the  education 
of  adults,   this  term,   because  it  signifies  a  relatively 


new  departure  in  the  field  of  education,   is  often  a  source  ji 


of  confusion  to  the  average  person.  V/e  may  little  wonder 
i   at  laymen's  lack  of  understanding  when  even  educational 


authorities  themselves  do  not  a^^^ree  as  to  its  exact  nature. 


The  term  "Adult  Education",  new  in  ^^lerican  nomen- 


clature,    "...cane  into  use  during  the  European  war,   and  it  ji 

first  appears  in  the  Header' s  Guide  to  current  Periodicals  I 

I 

in  1915-1916,  j 

•I 

i| 

"But  if  the  term  is  new,   the  meaning  and  practice  are  jl 

i! 

old.     Adult  education  is  as  old  as  the  race.     It  was  the  first  !; 


form  of  education  to  be  definitely  set  u:^   in  America. ,."  (l )  i 

li 

Most  people  assume  "...there  is  no  education  without  the  il 

li 

formality  of  a  class  and  a  set  course  and  all  the  parapher-  \ 


nalia  of  institutional  organization",   because  our  usual 


conceptions  of  education  are  derived  from  experiences  with 


(1)  Joseph  K.  Kart,  Adult  Education,   p.  163 


children,  (2) 

•*As  generally''  understood  it  (Adult  Education)  in- 
cludes all  out-of-college  activities  of  an  educational, 
cultural,   and  recreational  nature  indulged  in  by  men  and 
v/omen,  young  and  old,  on  a  continuing  basis  for  purposes  of 
mind  expansion,  intellectual  improvement,  or  life  enrich- 
ment.    Such  a  definition  excludes  neither  attempts  to  ac- 
quire vocational  skills  for  material  advancement  at  one 
extreme,  nor  lei  sure- time  efforts  or  avocational  recreation 
at  the  other.     The  continuing,  though  not  necessarily'', 
continuous  character  of  the  activity  is  held  to  be  important, 
thus,  by  ixiference,   ruling  out  of  adult  education  mere  spo- 
radic attendance  upon  lectures  and  exhibitions,  spectator- 
ship  in  recreation,   and  unplanned  library  reading.  The 
lack  of  any  form  of  compulsion  in  adult  education  consti- 
tutes at  once  its  chief  difference  from  childhood  education, 
its  major  protection  against  lov;  standards  of  teaching  or 
leadership,   and  its  most  difficult  problem  on  the  leader- 
training  side.    High  quality  of  teaching  perfonnance  is 
requisite  not  only  to  success  but  to  the  essential  feat  of 
holding  together  the  membership  of  any  given  group,"  (3) 

(2)  Charles  H,  Judd,   "Why  Adult  Education?"     School  &  Society. 

32-743,  12/6/30.^ 

(3)  Llorse  A.   Cartwright,   "Adult  Education."  Lib.  J.  62-231, 

3/15/37. 
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Notice  the  sentence  which  says,   "The  lack  of  any  form 
of  compulsion  in  adult  education  constitutes  at  once  its 
chief  difference  from  childhood  education,,.,".     There  is 
agreement  in  that  phrase  which  states  that  adult  education 
is  not  compulsory.    V/e  can  readily  see  that  the  teacher  or 
leader  must  enjoy  end  possess  exemplary  powers  in  order  that 
he  or  she  may  wield  and  hold  a  group  together* 

"It  deals  with  training  in  industrial  work,  immigrant 
education,  commercial  education,  home  economics,  night 
schools  of  all  kinds,  schools  of  the  illiterate,  university 
extension,  and  correspondence  study."  (4) 

"Broadly  considered,  every  university  is  e-n  institu- 
tion of  adult  education, 

"Education  consists  not  only  in  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  but  in  the  wisdom  that  may  control  the  courage 
and  the  skill  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  knowledge  we 
possess.    Every  increase  in  our  loiowledge,  wHether  it  comes 
from  science  or  anything  else,   brings  with  it  a  new  demand 
for  those  four  great  qualities,  -  wisdom,  self-control, 
courage,  and  skill,"'  (5) 

"It  is  a  truism  that  anything  that  educates  adulte  in 


(4)  Lily  1.1.  Dodgen,   "Adult  Education,"  Lib,  J,  55-954,  1930. 

(5)  L,  P.  Jacks,   "Adult  Education,"  School  and  Society, 

32-542,  10/25/50. 
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AJuerica  is  adult  education. 

'•American  adult  education  is  also  primarily  social. 

"It  is  into  groups  of  socially  motivated  people,  organ- 
ized and  v/ith  social  objectives,   that  we  find  life,  the  i 
moulding  of  minds,   the  creation  of  social  types,   the  meet- 
ing of  convictions  as  well  as  the  unashamed  flaunting  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,"  (6) 

Thus  v/e  see  that  the  tenii  "Adult  Sducati?n"  may  run 
the  gauut  from  "...anything  that  educates"  to  "...any 
thing  that  deals  with  a  particular  subject". 

Adult  education  "...includes  the  most  intelligent 
progress  of  eugenics  end  of  birth  control,   so  that  moribund 
and  inadequate  stocks  will  be  eliminated.     It  will  strive  ■ 
for  the  reconstruction  of  institutions,   so  that  the  more 
repressive  aspects  of  our  traditionalisms  will  be  con- 
structively investigated  and  eliminated.     It  v;ill  develop 
an  elementary  education  that  v/ill  not  produce   'Ad-ults'  - 
at  least,  not  beyond  the  number  nature  had  made  inevitable 
by  reproducing  subnormal  stocks.     It  will  spread  the  doc- 
trines and  the  spirit  of  science  universally  amongst  men, 
and  make  natural  and  real  the  legend  that  men  are  rational  j 
beings."  (7) 

(6)  John  V'/.  Herring,   "The  City  and  Adult  Education,"  School 

and  Socie  ty.   30-729,  11/30/29. 

(7)  J,  K.  Kart,  "Adalt  Education  and  Our  Civilization" 

Survey,  54-348. 
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During  the  283rd  broadcast  of  a  series  of  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Atnerican  Chemical  Society  during  the  past 
seven  years  over  Station  V/AAb,  Fr,  Michael  J.  Ahearn  of 
Weston  College,  on  Friday,  January  7,   1938,   gave  credit  to 
radio  as  a  medium  of  education  which  v;ould  serve  a  similar 
function  as  a  textbook.     Ke  stressed  the  increasingly 
important  place  radio  fills  in  adult  education  and  defined 
it  as:   "...that  vast  area  of  education  in  which  men  and 
women  find  inspiration,   instruction,   and  training  of  mind 
and  body  and  soul  outside  of  their  school  days  in  youth." 

Miss  Mary  L.  Guyton,  head  of  the  Adult  Alien  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,   in  a 
course  given  by  her  to  the  teachers  of  the  boston  Oppor- 
tunity School  for  Adults  during  1936,   defines  adult  edu- 
cation as  follows:   "Adult  education  is  the  fulfillment  of 
capacity,   the  expression  of  the  life  of  every  man  and  woman 
at  its  best. " 

"The  words  'ADULT  EDUCATION'   being  fashionable  are 
now  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  activities.     Many  are 
commercial,   as  when  advertising  undertakes  to  'educate'  the 
people  to  buy  some  product  of  mass  fabrication.  Without 
drawing  any  invidious  distinction,  the  term  will  be  applied 
here  only  to  activities  that  are  not  primarily  for  profit. 
We  can  define  adult  education  as  including  all  the  ac- 
tivities with  an  educational  purpose  that  are  carried  on  by 
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people  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.     Age  alone 
will  not  suffice  to  mark  off  the  limits  of  its  clientele. 

i 

.  A  man  pursues  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  30.     Ke  is  an 
•adult*   in  age,   but  he  is  only  continuing  in  the  school 
system.     He  is  not  in  any  real  sense  a  seeker  after  'adult 
education'.     On  the  other  hand,   a  boy  of  16,   recently  gradu-  ' 
ated  from  high  school,   continues  on  his  own  initiative  to 
enrich  his  background  or  refine  his  occupational  skill.  He 
is  genuinely  in  the  movement.     Getting  a  necessary  schooling 
is  the  child's  'business'.     An  adult  is  one  who  has  other 
business  in  the  world  but  who  uses  part  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  acquire  more  intellectual  equipment.     We  are 
helped  toward  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment if  we  think  of  all  adult  education  as  voluntary.  Self- 
direction  is  its  most  characteristic  quality.     It  is  true 
that  certain  types  of  training,   such  as  those  designed  to 

1 

cure  illiteracy,   or  to  give  underprivileged  men  and  women 
a  minimum  initiation  into  citizenship,  may  be  compulsory. 
But  for  the  most  part  adult  stuaents  seek  further  learning 
because  of  self-determined  needs,  because  in  the  actual 
working  of  their  lives  they  find  further  learning  for  its 
own  sake  is  strong  in  the  motives  in  the  minds  of  people  j 

who  are  innocent  of  scholarly  distinction..."  (8)  \ 

1 

CQ)  L.   L.  Brvson.  Adult  Education^   p.  3 
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"In  the  United  States,   there  exists  no  central  or 
national  organization  associating  the  many  agencies  v/hich 
are  intended  for,   or  profess  interest  in  this  form  of  edu- 
cation.    Adult  education,   as  we  view  it,   includes  every- 
thing from  the  newspaper  and  radio  to  the  activity  of  the 
more  specialized  fields  of  university  extension.     It  in- 
cludes mechanics'   institutes,  people's  colleges,  open 
forums,   chautauquas,   lyceums,   lodge  and  religious  organ- 
ization instruction  and  the  like,   and  back  again  to  'fake' 
psychology  courses,  psycho-analytical  clinics  and  the 
'University'    (heaven  protect  the  name)  which  for  eight 
dollars  will  supply  the  walls  of  your  home  with  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  diploma  in  a  form  of  interior  decoration 
certainly  more  popular  than  valuable." 

The  author  just  quoted  further  tells  that  about  fifty 
types  of  activity  have  been  found.     These  can  be  narrowed 
down  to  five  groups  for  study, 

a)  University  extension,   both  class  and  correspondence 
instruction. 

b)  Chautauqua,   lyceum,  and  university  extension  lecture 
activities, 

c)  Commercial  correspondence  schools  and  similar 
agencies. 

d)  Educational  activities  of  religious  and  fraternal 
national  organizations. 
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e)  Less  clearly  outlined  organizations,  as  people's 
forums,  cburch  forums,  people's  institutes,   suiiiraer  cainps, 
special  schools,  people's  and  worker's  colleges,   and  social 
settlements* 

There  is  also  education  from  the  library  viewpoint, 
Foreit::,n  langua^^e  organizations  in  the  United  States,  and 
museums  also  give  adult  education,  (9) 

There  are  many  other  authors  and  authorities  who  have 
attempted  to  define  adult  education,   but  it  is  my  belief 
that  I  have  included  sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  spread 
of  opinion. 

Adult  Education;  Interpreted 
In  the  light  of  the  above,   I  vfish  to  state  my  position, 
I  like  to  think  of  adult  education  as  Prof.  Eryson 
defines  it,  for  the  most  part.     I  like  to  think  of  adult 
education  as  informal,  not  following  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  those  for  children,  where,   as  for  example,  daily 
attendance  is  compulsory.     In  that  kind  of  education,  we 
who  are  now  adults  competed  with  ourselves  for  a  mark  which 
was  never  a  real  criterion  of  our  ability,   for  if  another 
teacher  had  taught  the  class,   the  mark  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, (10) 


(9)  ivi,  A.  Cartwright,   "What  is  Adult  Education  in  the  United 

States?"  Lib.  J.  50-743,  1925. 

(10)  Lewis  M.  Terraan,  The  Measurement  of  Intellit^ence ,   Ch.  II. 


it 
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I  like  to  think  of  adult  education  as  education  for 
people  who  are  eager  to  learn  because  they  feel  they  lack 
something  which  is  vital  for  their  everyday  existence;  as 
education  for  people  who  realize  that  they  live  in  a 
changing  civilization  and  must  prepare  themselves  to  compete 
and  cooperate  v/ith  others;   for  people  who  realize  they  have 
shortcomings,   or  shortages,   and  are  zealous  to  overcome 
these  deficiencies. 

I  want  them  to  have  a  teacher  who  will  make  them  feel 
at  ease,   and  also  feel  there  is  no  shame  in  not  knowing 
something  even  if  it  be  of  an  elementary  nature.     I  want 
them  to  enjoy  the  work  at  hand.     The  instruction  should  be 
of  such  nature  that  the  student  at  one  and  the  same  time 
will  learn  and  enjoy  his  learning. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
we  deal  with  are  quite  varied.     For  this  reason  we  should 
consider  each  person  individually,   to  ascertain  his  tastes. 
Therefore  the  method  used  in  imparting  this  adult  education 
must    needs  take  on  various  forms.     These  may  be  the  regu- 
lar classroom  procedure,   or  the  discussion,  or  the  round 
table,   or  the  panel,  or  any  other  form  which  may  be  devised. 
At  all  times  let  the  teacher  make  the  pupil  realize  he  can 
get  any  advice  at  other  times  besides  the  regular  sessions; 
that  a  personal  interest  in  his  behalf  is  being  taken. 

Often  it  7/ould  be  well  if  the  subject  at  hand  is  given 
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up  for  aviiiile  and  a  current,  vital  topic  is  discussed. 
After  all,   even  if  we  are  grov^Ti  up  and  are  adults,    there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  childish  activity  left  in  all  of  us, 
and  we  v/ant  to  explode.     In  this  manner  the  grown  up  pupils 
find  that  others  have  similar  ideas  and  problems  and  there 
is  inculcated  an  idea  of  fraternity.     This  to  me  is  adult 
education. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  many  different  points  of  viev/ 
have  been  quoted  concerning  adult  education.     Because  these 
writers,  needless  to  say,  have  considerable  authority  behind 
their  statement,     I  naturally  hesitate  to  set  forth  a  view 
that  may  not  be  consistent  with  theirs.     In  the  light  of  my 
ov/n  practical  experience,  however,   I  should  like  to  present 
here  a  point  of,  view  that  seenis  to  me  to  have  some  consider- 
able significance,  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

The  matter  of  attendance  is  a  vital  problem  facing 
all  adult  teachers  and  the  heads  of  adult  schools.     To  my 
way  of  thinking,   if  v/e  can  but  find  at  least  one  reason 
which  causes  a  decrease  in  numbers  attending,    should  v/e  not 
try  to  remedy  the  cause? 

Numerous  educators  engaged  in  the  education  of  adults, 
declare  that  no  certificates  or  diplomas  be  given  for  the 
v;ork  accomplished  by  a  student.     My  experience   shows  me 
that  such  an  attitude  should  not  prevail. 

We  are  a  people  who  do  not  easily  overcome  our  habits. 
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We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  recognition  for  our 
work  regardless  of  what  it  may  be.     In  the  schools  for 
children,  we  received  marks.     Upon  completion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work  we  were  given  a  diploma  or  a  certificate. 
The  average  adult     thinks  that  if  he  will  attend  an  adult 
school,  he  will  receive  some  reward.     Ke  v/ants  prima  facie 
evidence  for  the  work  he  does  in  school. 

It  is  true  that  one  reward  is  an  increased  knowledge 
in  some  field.     This  is  a  spiritual  or  mental  reward.  But 
there  is  no  tangible  evidence  which  may  be  shov/n  to  another 
person.     This  reward  is  not  enough  for  the  average  adult. 

I  say,   therefore,   that  there  should  be  recognition 
given  to  the  adult  student.     It  is  not  necessary  that  an 
elaborately  engraved  document  be  issued.     It  need  be  only 
a  simple  statement  of  fact,  indicating  what  was  accomplished. 
If  nothing  was  done  to  indicate  increased  knowledge,  then 
a  bland  statement  that  the  student  attended  classes  regu- 
larly in  a  certain  subject  or  subjects  will  be  sufficient. 
Growth  and  Development  in  the  United  States 

There  are  many  people  who  think  adult  education  is  a 
new  fad,   something  which  has  come  into  existence  since  the 
depression  of  1929,   and  will  gradually  pass  out.     But  a 
history  of  the  movement  shows  that  it  has  been  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition  for  over  two  centuries.     The  general  edu- 
cation for  grown  ups  was  found  necessary  when  our  country 
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was  first  settled. 

Libraries  were  the  first  agencies  of  adult  education. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Kings  Chapel,   and  the  Old  South  Cliurch  of 
Boston  were  some  of  the  institutions  having  libraries;  the 
first  of  which  dated  to  about  1698.     Many  years  later  during 
our  times,  Andrew  Carnegie  carried  on  this  idea  of  libraries, 
and  he  did  not  stop  until  he  had  built  3000  libraries  con- 
taining over  65  million  volumes. 

Very  early  the  introduction  of  education  was  directed 
to,  not  children,   but  adults. 

"The  first  beginnings  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  which  was 
organized  in  New  York  City  in  1790.     Although  its  basis 
was  benevolence,   the  Society  gathered  funds  and  by  1310  it 
had  erected  a  public  hall  for  meetings  and  other  purposes. 
With  the  surplus  funds  which    were  to  build  up  a  capital 
for  'future  contingencies',   a  public  school  was  es- 
tablished for  the  children  of  deceased  members,   and  for  the 
offspring  of  such  others  who  were  for  reasons  of  adversity 
unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education."  (l) 

"By  1820,   the  members  of  the  Society  were  induced  'to 
look  beyond  the  mere  benefits  of  elementary  education',  in 
the  exercise  of  their  charitable  duties.     The  idea  was  to 
establish  an  Apprentice's  Library,   which  vvas  begun  with  the 


I      (l)  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Adult  Sducation.   p.  170 
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aid  of  the  public  which  donated  funds,   and  for  which  4000 
volumes  comprising  a  vast  body  of  information  on  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  subjects,  were  set  up  in  a  Library 
Room . " ' 

We  may  say  the  real,   true  beginnings  of  adult  edu- 
cation began  about  1776  with  the  advent  of  the  lyceum,  which 
with  Workinen's  Institutes,   and  Apprentices '  Libraries  were 
the  instruments  of  adult  education  in  the  13th  and  19th 
c  enturies . 

To  explain  a  lyceum  we  may  quote  from  an  "Address  to 
the  People  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina"  dated  1834,  as 
f  ollov/s ; 

"Aristotle  occupies  a  very  high  station  amongst  the 
most  eminent  Philosophers  of  the  Ancient  and  iviodern  world. 
But  7/e  may  remark  of  him,   and  of  all  the  Schools  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,   that  whatever  may  have  been  the  genius 
and  learning  of  the  professors,  and  whatever  the  number  of 
their  disciples,   and  the  duration  of  their  schools,  they 
produced  no  sensible  effects  on  the  great  body  of  the 
people.     They  left  behind  them  no  vestiges  of  a  salutary 
influence  over  manners  and  morals,  over  the  cause  of  Gen- 
eral Education,  or  over  civil  and  political  institutions. 
The  reason  was  that  the  schemes  of  Ancient  Philosophy  did 
not  comprehend  the  general  instruction  of  the  People,  em- 
bracing both  sexes,   and  all  ages  and  conditions.  The 
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modern  lyceum  -  Aristotle's  was  the  first  -  v/as  to  be  dif- 
ferent.    It  would  be  a  system  'in  which  the  People  are  the 
instruments  by  which  it  proposes  to  work';   and  the  very 
end  of  its  creation.     It  cannot  subsist  without  them;  it 
ought  not  to  exist,  unless  it  contributes  liberally  and 
permanently  to  their  improvement  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
happiness.     It  is  truly  a  republican  institution."  (2) 

Lyceums 

The  Lyceum,   institutes,   and  their  like  were  the  edu- 
cational organizations  characteristic  of  the  period  of 
seventy-five  years  after  1776. 

Josiah  Holbrook,   a  geologist,   claimed  by  both  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts  and  Derby,   Connecticut,  lectured  in 
these  states  on  geology,  mineralogy,   and  other  natural 
sciences.     Ke  founded  the  Lyceums  about  1825.     Ke  pro- 
mulgated a  program  of  eleven  activities.     The  first  lyceum 
was  organized  in  Millbury,  Massachusetts.     This  one  was 
followed  by  branches  in  other  states.     By  1883,   there  were 
over  2000  of  these. 

These  lyceums  consisted  of  lectures,   debates,  and 
scientific  demonstrations.     Many  famous  men  were  lyceum 
speakers,   some  of  whom  were  Lowell,   Emerson,   and  Thoreau. 

Although  the  National  Lyceum  lasted  only  eight  years, 


(2)  Quoted  by  Joseph  K.  Kart,  op.   cit.  p.  172 
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its  effects  have  been  felt  in  education  ever  since.     To  the 
influence  of  the  National  Lyceum  can  be  traced  the  beginnings 
of  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts. 

The  lyceum  as  such  began  to  decline  about  18  50  on 
account  of  the  slavery  question.     Yet,   after  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  National  Lyceum  had  passed  out,   the  Commercial 
Lyceum,    small  tov/n  lyceums,   and  the  like  came  into  existence 
and  provided  a  popular  system  of  education.     The  whole 
family  came  to  taverns,   or  school-houses  to  hear  lectures 
or  debated  by  people  of  the  community.     These  meetings 
helped  to  form  public  opinion. 

When  the  lyceuin  ceased  to  exist,  other  societies 
were  formed  in  the  iwidale  West.     Twenty-five  years  after 
the  first  Assembl j  more  than  200  courses  were  being  offer- 
ed in  eight  academic  and  twelve  special  schools.  These 
were  housed  in  permanent  buildings.     This  movement  rapidly 
grev;  out  of  a  course  in  Hebrew  until  in  1878  there  were 
7000  students  enrolled.     It  grew  very  quickly  and  over 
10,000  groups  formed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  was,   of  course,  a  definite  need  for  this  form  of 
education,   as  there  were  no  lyceums,  public  libraries,  or 
theatres . 

The  lyceum  movement  had  not  really  died  out,  es- 
pecially when  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  19th 
century,   it  had  a  considerable  renewal  of  vitality  and 
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organized  nationally  into  The  Lyceum  League  of  America. 
But  another  movement  came  into  being  to  compete  with  it  and 
take  its  place,   the  Chautauqua  Movement, 

The  Chautauqua  Movement 

The  Chautauqua  which  eventually  took  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  lyceura  had  its  inception  in  the  "Sunday 
School"  development.     These  Sunday  Schools  by  widening 
their  scope  of  instruction  gave  rise  to  a  new  and  enduring 
form  of  education.     Rev.  John       Vincent's  publication  of 
the  "Sunday  School  Quarterly"  in  1856  provided  the  impetus 
for  further  development  of  the  idea.     Later  when  Reverend, 
now  Bishop,  Vincent  fortunately  met  a  Mr.  Lewis  Miller,  a 
substantial  manufacturer  from  Akron,  Ohio,   at  Chautauqua, 
Miller  liked  the  idea  of  the  Chautauqua  which  Mr.  Silas 
Farmer  had  first  proposed  in  1870,   and  gave  the  movement 
the  needed  financial  basis  to  carry  it  through  to  popular 
success. 

The  first  Sunday  School  Teachers  Assembly  was  held  in 
1874.     At  first  study  was  confined  to  the  routine  training 
of  Sunday  School  workers  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.     This  idea  was  copied  by  other  churches.     One  by 
one,   more  features  were  added,  until  it  was  so  popular  that 
the  public  was  invited  to  participate.     Thus  was  begun  the 
Chautauqua  Movement;  with  its  first  classes  held  in  the 
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woods. 

The  creed  of  the  movement  was  set  forth  by  Bishop 
Vincent  as  follows: 

"Chautauqua  exalts  education  -  the  mental  social, 
moral,   and  religious  culture  of  all  who  have  mental,  social, 
moral,   and  religious  faculties;  of  all,   everywhere,  without 
exception.     It  aims  to  promote  a  combination  of  the  old 
domestic,   religious,   educational,   and  industrial  agencies; 
to  take  people  on  all  sides  of  their  natures,   and  cultivate 
them  systematically,  making  men,  women  and  chidren  every- 
where more  affectionate  and  sympathetic  as  members  of  a 
fgunily;  more  conscientious  and  reverent,   as  worshippers 
together  of  the  true  God;  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
as  students  in  a  universe  of  ideas;   and  more  industrious, 
economical,   just  and  generous,   as  members  of  society  in  a 
work- a- day  world..."  (3) 

(Here  notice  that  Bishop  Vincent  had  in  mind  some  of 
the  ideas  of  civic  education  which  we  seem  to  v/ant  and  de- 
sire today.) 

Later  Bishop  Vincent  says:     "Let  the  course  of  pre- 
scribed reading  be  broad  and  comprehensive;  limited  in  its 
first  general  survey  of  the  wide  world  of  knowledge; 
opening  out  into  special  courses,  according  to  the  reader's 


(3)  <4uoted  by  Joseph  K.  Kart,  op.   cit.  p.  175 
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development,   taste  and  opportunity.     Shov/  people  out  of 
school  what  wonders  people  out  of  school  may  accomplish. 
Show  people  no  longer  young  that  the  mind  reaches  its 
maturity  long  after  the  schooldays  end,   and  that  some  of 
the  best  intellectual  and  literary  labor  is  performed  in 
and  beyond  middle  life.     College  halls  are  not  the  only 
places  for  prosecuting  courses  of  study..."  (4) 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  words  of  this  man  who 
had  such  a  vision  that  his  works  lasted  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  are  not  emblazoned  v/herever  possible.  Then 
perhaps  our  modem  American  People  would  become  more  civic 
minded.     This  would  particularly  apply  to  those  employers 
of  labor  who  instruct  their  emploiyTOent  managers  to  tell 
people  over  the  age  of  thirty-five  that  they  are  old  and 
no  longer  wanted.    What  I  do  not  understand  is  that  in  so 
many  cases  this  fallacy  has  been  proved  untrue.     It  is, 
moreover,   those  employers  who  themselves,   are  over  that  age, 
who  feel  so. 

In  1879,   The  School  of  Languages  was  started  at 
Chautauqua  by  Dr.  V/illiam  Rainey  Harper  of  Yale.     At  that 
time  he  taught  Hebrew,   and  later  he  became  President  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.     From  a  summer  school,   this  was 
developed  into  a  winter  school  where  instruction  was  given 


(4)  Quoted  by  Joseph  K.  Hart,   op.   cit.   p.  176 
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by  mail.     Because  this  did  not  work  so  v/ell,   it  v/as  dis- 
continued. 

Correspondence  Schools 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country  v/ho 
attempt  to  continue  their  education  do  so  by  correspondence 
or  by  attending  lectures.     The  correspondence  school  was 
developed  when  the  University  stepped  out  of  its  monastic 
seclusion  and  supported  the  idea  that  education  was  com- 
municable outside  university  walls  and  without  academic 
atmosphere,   and  thereby  allowed  for  instruction  by  mail. 
First  the  English  Universities  sent  lecturers  outside  to 
address  laymen  in  non-scholastic  language.     The  next  step 
was  to  send  out  the  lecturers'  material  in  written  form 
to  those  who  could  not  attend  the  lecture. 

The  first  attempt  to  give  lessons  without  personal 
contact  was  in  1856  when  Charles  Toussaint  taught  French 
in  Berlin.     He  was  joined  by  Gustav  Langenscheidt ,  a 
German  writer  and  member  of  the  Society  for  Modem 
Languages  in  Berlin.     "At  first  only  French  was  offered, 
later  English  and  other  languages  were  added.     Their  plan 
was  to  send  each  student  a  monthly  printed  letter  con- 
taining drill  in  grammar,   exercises  in  conversation  and 
instalments  of  a  continued  story  in  the  language  taught. 
Beneath  each  word  of  English,   for  instance,  was  a  phonetic 
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rendering  of  its  pronunciation  and  beneath  that  its  trans- 
lation into  ueraian.     Following  this  was  a  translation  of 
a  German  passage  into  idiomatic  English. .. The  Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt  method,   as  it  is  still  known,  has  not  varied 
much  to  the  present  day  in  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  by  correspondence."  (5) 

A  further  development  in  home  instruction  was  a 
Correspondence  University  founded  at  Ithica,  N.  Y.   in  18S3 
consisting  of  instructors  from  various  colleges". .. to 
supplement  the  work  of  other  educational  institutions  by 
instructing  persons  who  from  any  cause  were  unable  to  at- 
tend them. . . "  (6) 

Our  correspondence  course,    as  we  know  it,  however, 
came  from  a  different  source.     Thomas  «J.  Foster,  1880, 
was  proprietor  and  editor  of  "The  Llining  Herald",   a  daily 
newspaper  published  at  Shenandoah,  Penna.     He  studied  the 
causes  of  mine  accidents  and  published  a  column  called 
"i^uestions  and  Answers",    dealing  with  mine  problems. 
When  a  law  was  passed  reo.uiring  mine  formen  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  "Laws  of  mining  ventilation,  safe 
methods  of  mining  and  the  means  of  controlling  dangerous 
natural  phenomena  incidental  to  coal  mining",   Mr.  Foster 


(5)  John.   S.  Noff singer ,   Correspondence  schools,  Lyceums, 

Chautauquas,   p .  4 

(6)  Quoted  by  John  S.  Noffsinger,  op.   cit.   p.  5 
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republished  and  circulated  foreign  publications  on  the  pre- 
vention of  mine  accidents  and  expanded  his  coluir.n  to  deal 
with  questions  asked  by  the  Line  Examining  Board. 

The  interest  this  aroused  called  for  so.Tiething  more 
systematic  and  in  1891,  LIr.  Foster  had  prepared  a  course  in 
coal  mining,  mine  surveying,  etc.     This  was  a  survey,  but 
it  led  to  a  great  demand  and  by  the  middle  of  1892,  there 
were  over  3000  enrolled  in  the  course.     Inquiries  came  from 
other  industries  and  the  preparation  of  these  courses  led 
to  the  inclusion  of  other  fields.     Thus  was  begun  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Penna. 
This  school  offers  more  than  300  courses  and  2,500,000 
students  have  been  enrolled  on  its  books. 

The  success  of  this  school  has  led  hundreds  of  others 
to  enter  this  field,   although  only  a  few  are  successful. 
This  growth  has  come  naturally  out  of  industrial  conditions 
The  application  of  new  machinery  demanded  new  training  for 
workmen.     Industrial  workers  have  felt,   if  they  were  to 
elevate  themselves  financially,   they  would  need  specialist 
training.     The  only  way  to  get  it  was  by  correspondence, 
as  there  were  fev/  technological  schools.     Those  that 
existed  were  widely  separated.     Public  schools  were  not 
equipped  in  material  or  teachers  to  handle   such  training. 
These  schools  were  further  handicapped  because  they  were 
suited  to  teach  only  adolescents. 
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It  is,   therefore,   surprising  that  we  find  in  1926 
there  were  four  times  as  many  persons  studying  by  corre- 
spondence with  privately  owned  schools  as  there  were  in 
all  the  resident  colleges,  universities,   and  professional 
schools  combined. 

Roughly  speaking,   some  correspondence  institutions 
include  all  courses  offered  by  resident  schools.  These 
can  be  divided  into  three  groups;  Cultural  and  Liberal 
Arts;   Technical  and  Vocational  other  than  Business;  The 
Business  Group,    and  a  fourth  now  offered,  Personal  Ef- 
ficiency. 

It  is  believed  that  more  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  affected  by  these  schools  than  by  any  other  agency  of 
education,  excepting  only  the  grade  schools. 

The  ownership  and  control  of  these  is  either  Public, 
Quasi-public,  or  Private.     Public  schools  are  those  con- 
ducted by  State  and  endowed  universities.     They  are 
usually  departments  of  the  extension  division.  Quasi- 
public  schools  are  those  controlled  by  a  corporation,  such 
as  insurance  or  telephone  companies,  which  conduct  the 
courses  for  their  own  benefit.     Private  schools  are  those 
owned  and  controlled  by  an  individual,   a  partnership,  or 
a  stock  company. 

I  could  go  on  giving  more  very  interesting  details 
concerning  this  form  of  education,   but  for  the  purposes 
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of  this  research,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  they  exist  and  | 
are  going  on  very  strongly,  although  many  mulct  the  public  | 
and  ought  to  be  put  out  of  business. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  need  for  such 
instruction  and  the  method  used  in  giving  it.     There  is 
nothing  inherent  in  correspondence  as  a  method  of  in- 
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struction  to  disqualify  it  as  a  means  of  education.  The  ! 
student  can  study  when  he  likes;  as  quickly  as  he  likes;  ! 
and  is  not  retarded  by  other  members  of  the  class,  j 

There  should,  however,   be  a  Federal  law  regulating 
the  conduct  and  standards  of  these  schools.     It  should  be 
Federal  because  these  schools  advertise  throughout  the  j 
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nation  and  use  the  mails. 
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Modern  Lyceums  and  Chautauquas 

V/e  must  return  to  the  lyceuras  and  chautauquas  since 
they  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  picture  as  educational 
institutions. 

The  modem  lyceum  course  consists  of  five  numbers 
given  in  the  late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring.  These 
are  usually  a  lecture,   one  mixed  "entertainment",  two 
musical  numbers  and  a  drama.     The  lyceum  is  a  village 
function.     The  chief  reason  for  its  success  is  the  lack 
of  anything  else.     It  flourishes  in  communities  where  there 
are  no  other  facilities  for  leisure  time,  i 
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The  modem  Chautauqua  has  two  distinct  and  separate 
manifestations.     The  first  is  the  institution  on  Lake 
Chautauqua  in  New  York  State.     The  second  is  the  large 
number  of  traveling  and  circuit  chautauquas  which  are 
using  the  name. 

At  Chautauqua,   they  give  summer  courses  lasting  six 
weeks  at  a  cost  of  $180  to  $220.     The  instructors  are 
taken  from  the  faculties  of  recognized  institutions  of 
learning.     The  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
gives  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  offered  by  Chautauqua. 
The  course  is  outlinad  for  four  years. 

The  other  chautauquas  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  smaller  ai.'id  emiyhasize  the  lecture  method.  Those 
chautauquas  we  know  are  traveling  or  circuit  chautauquas, 
operating  in  the  summer  months.     This  form  of  Chautauqua 
is  like  a  lyceiom,   only  it  is  operated  in  larger  villages. 
Over  five  million  people  depend  on  chautauqua  for  mental 
and  imaginative  recreation  and  exercise  during  the  summer, 
and  they  depend  on  the  lyceum  during  the  winter. 

There  are  variations  from  the  normal  lyceums  and 
chautauquas.     There  are  the  University  Lecture  Services; 
University  Extension  Lyceums;  and  Free  Public  Lectures. 
The  common  bureaus  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
public  will  take  what  they  receive  from  those  offering  the 
courses.     Curricula  are  carefully  considered  before  they 
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are  offered  to  the  public. 

Nor  have  institutes  actually  died  out,   although  they 
may  be  lingering  under  varying,   changing  forms  or  names. 
There  are  institutes  for  nearly  every  type  of  interest 
such  as;  Actuaries,  Bakers,  Chemistry,   Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men,   Economics,  Educational  Research,  Historical 
Research,   International  Affairs,  Journalists,  Physics, 
Politics,  Preventive  Medicine,  Radio  Engineers,  Sanitary 
Engineers,  Social  Economics,  Steel,   Town  and  City  Planning, 
and  many  others.     Each  of  these  release  educational 
material  and  have  some  educational  influences. 

The  older  type  of  Institute  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  Peoples'   Institute  of  New  York  City,   in  existence  for 
about  forty  years.     It  stands  "...free  and  alone,  re- 
sponsible neither  to  college,  public  board  of  education, 
political,   social,   or  labor  organization.     It  seeks  to 
create  in  the  community  a  well-informed,   sound  public 
opinion.     It  seeks  to  provide  educational  tests  by  which 
the  individual  may  measure  and  judge  new  political  and 
social  theories.     It  seekd  to  maintain  a  non-partisan, 
non- sectarian  center  where  people  whose  educational  op- 
portunity was  cut  off  in  childhood  may  obtain  a  genuine 
and  sincere  presentation  of  modern  thought."  (7) 


(7)  Joseph  K.  Hart,   op.   cit.  p.  174 
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The  world  feunous  Cooper  Forum  is  the  outstanding 
activity  of  the  Institute,     Its  platform  is  open  to  the 
discussion  of  all  important  questions  affecting  human 
welfare,   requiring  of  the  speaker  only  that  he  shall  be 
sincere,  well-inf omi ed,   and  responsible. 

Later  Developments 

"The  women's  clubs  were  pioneers  also  and  are,  in 
many  ways,   the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  agencies  by 
which  American  People  have  undertaken  to  educate  them- 
selves.    Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  finds  their  origin  in 
the  change  of  manners  after  the  Civil  War  which  made  good 
health  and  energy  fadl enable  for  women,   and  in  the 
sociological  changes  which  moved  industry  out  of  the  home 
and  robbed  housekeepers  of  most  of  the  economic  functions. 
These  causes,   working  together  perhaps  v/ith  the  constantly 
rising  educational  level  of  the  whole  people  gave  women 
the  courage  to  form  their  own  self- improvem ent  societies. 
In  spite  of  ridicule  and  masculine  opposition,  the  women's 
clubs  from  the  70 's  to  the  present  have  been  educational 
institutions  of  genuine  value." 

Some  of  the  most  important  arei  The  League  of  V/omen 
Voters,  The  American  Association  of  University  Women,  The 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,   and  the  Junior 
League.     There  are  others  as  v/ell,  which  carry  on  a  wide 
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degree  of  activities.     There  is  some  indication  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  clubs  into  more  specialized  forms 
of  education.     But  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  vi^omen  college  graduates  in  our  time,  Cs) 

American  Association  for  Adult  Education 

In  1926  the  American.  Association  for  Adult  Education 
began  to  function.     It  was  founded  by  funds  donated  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,   although  other  sources  of  income 
were  given  it  for  special  purposes.     This  organization  has 
done  much  to  advance  adult  education  in  this  country.  It 
publishes  the  "Journal  of  Adult  Education"  and  other 
publications,  which  have  served  to  guide  the  progress  of 
this  form  of  education.     It  assembles  and  disseminates  a 
great  deal  of  practical  information.     Morse  A.  Cartwriglit 
is  its  director.     He  has  written  "Ten  years  of  Adult 
Education",   which  sets  forth  the  policy  of  the  Association, 
and  describes  its  activities  more  fully.    Very  important 
are  its  activities  in  investigating  techniques  whereby 
public  questions  of  controversial  character  may  be  freely 
discussed.     It  has  advised  the  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Des  Moines  Public  Forums  for  this  purpose. 


(8)  Lyman  Bryson,  Miii.  Education^   p.  20 
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Public  Schools 

We  know  the  part  the  public  schools  have  played  in 
establishing  for  adults  the  evening  schools  and  schools 
for  Americanization.     Boston  led  the  way  in  establishing 
Evening  School  Centers  for  adults.     With  these  to  begin 
with,    there  has  developed  a  growing  interest  in  adult  edu- 
cation until  today  we  have  the  movement  firmly  established. 

Federal  Laws 

Our  Federal  Govemment  has  played  its  part.  In 
1914,   it  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Law  "...in  order  to  aid  in 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful 
and  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture 
and  home  economics,   and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the 
same."    The  AAA  program  is  looked  upon  as  a  means  for  much 
information  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  our  country. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Law  of  1917  provided  vocational  training 
in  co-operation  with  the  states.     It  gives  continuation 
work  for  young  men  in  agriculture,   and  gives  homemaking 
instruction  to  girls. 

Emergency  Education  Program 


In  1929  this  country  was  faced  with  an  economic  dis- 
tress.   Many  school  authorities  cut  their  budgets  resulting 
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in  many  teachers  losing  their  positions.     In  1933  the 
Federal  Government  was  induced  by  this  condition  to  engage 
40,000  unemployed  teachers.     These  teachers  v/ere  taken 
from  relief  rolls.     In  order  to  keep  them  busy  they  were 
assigned  to  adult  education.    Approximately  2,000,000 
people  have  been  enrolled  in  these  classes  each  year  since 
its  inception. 

Many  of  the  teachers  had  never  taught  adults  before, 
and  were  unprepared  for  this  kind  of  work.     As  time  went 
on,   those  unfit  for  the  work  were  weeded  out,   and  now,  so 
many  of  the  teachers  enjoy  this  work,   that  they  wish  to 
continue  in  this  field. 

There  is  one  characteristic  which  will  be  hard  to 
overcome.     This  is  the  feeling  that  this  education, 
Emergency  Education,   so  called,  will  become  identified  as 
education  only  for  times  of  depression,   and  its  good 
points  willbe  forgotten.     This  form  of  adult  education  is 
now  prevalent  in  many  areas  where  there  was  no  such  edu- 
cation,  especially  in  the  South  and  Southwest.     When  I  was 
in  communication  with  the  heads  of  this  education  in  all 
the  states,   I  was  told  that  in  many  cases  the  entire  pro- 
gram v/ould  in  all  probability  be  abandoned  after  the 
emergency  had  passed  and  there  was  no  longer  any  Federal 
Aid.     But  -  the  progrsun  has  so  many  beneficial  features 
that  these  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  education  system 
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in  some  states  even  if  Federal  aid  is  withdravm. 

At  the  Civilian  Conservation  Camps,   there  is  also  a 
program  of  emergency  education.     Many  of  the  yo\ing  men 
who  have  spent  a  few  months  at  these  ca;Tips  will  leave  with 
new  habits  and  occupations  which  will  be  of  value  to  them 
throughout  their  lives. 

Other  Sources 

V/e  are  also  receiving  adult  education  from  the  radio, 
the  newspapers  and  the  magazines.     G-as  companies,  electric 
companies  and  the  like  spend  huge  sums  to  educate  the  public 
in  the  use  of  their  products.     From  time  to  time,  these 
companies  give  calsses  in  cooking,   and  these  are  well  at- 
tended by  the  women  in  the  various  communities. 

I  have  here  attempted  to  point  out  the  outstanding 
facts  in  the  growth  and  development  of  adult  education. 
I  have  not  drawn  upon  axij  one  specific  source  for  ray 
material.     Some  of  it  comes  from  lectures  v/hich  I  have 
attended;    some  of  it  is  material  gathered  in  my  work  at  the 
school  where  I  teach;  some  of  it  is  from  notes  taken  in 
courses  in  adult  education;   and  some  was  acquired  from  my 
chairmanship  of  a  committee  which  had  for  its  purpose  the 
seeking  of  information  as  to  the  methods  used  in  other 
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states . 

I  ani,  however,   indebted  for  most  of  my  material  to 
the  books  both  entitled  "Adult  Education"  written  by  Joseph 
K.  Hart  and  Lyman  L,   Bryson,   and  "Correspondence  Schools, 
Lyceums,   Chautauquas"  written  by  John  S,  Noffsinger, 
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C?IAFTSR  II  !l 
THE  NEED  FOR  GENERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 

At  all  times  ejid  in  spite  of  ourselves  v/e  are  exposed 
to  education,   even  though  v/e  are  unconscious  of  the  fact. 
Each  day  the  nev/spapers  come  out  with  nev/s,   each  edition 
containing  enough  \^/ords  to  fill  huge  volumes.     The  air  waves 
are  filled  with  either  the   remarks  of  news  commentators,  or 
the  dramatized  story  of  an  historical  event.     Such  inform- 
ation fonns  the  basis  of  discussion  among  citizens,   and  often 
determines  their  view  points. 

The  knowledge  gleaned  from  so  many  sources  apparently 
has  not  built  up  an  intelligent  ap  p  r  o  a  ch  to  the  solution  of 
many  vexing  problems.  V/e  re  their  interest  properly  stimu- 
lated, they  would  be  more  vehement  in  their  protest  against 
social  evils,  and  more  careful  in  their  selection  of  men  to 
represent  them.  The  question  difficult  to  answer  is  why 
with  all  this  information  is  there  not  a  more  intelligently 
informed  public  opinion? 

The  ansv/er  may  lie  in  the  common  fallacy  that  education 
stops  the  moment  we  leave  school.     Education  is,  however,   a  {j 
life-long  process.     That  the  public  be  made  awa.re  of  this  | 

truth  is  the  task  of  modem  educators.     The  place  to   enforce  ij 

,1 

this  idea  is  in  the  college  and  high  school  so  that  the  J 
youth  may  enter  upon  a  career  m  an  inquiring  and  receptive  j 
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mood  and  maintain  this  attitude  throughout  life. 

I  have  found  this  apathy  towards  the  continuing  of  edu- 
cation strikingly  exemplified  in  speaking  to  the  pupils  of 
iuy  classes  many  of  whom  had  not  looked  at  any  kind  of  text- 
book since  leaving  college  or  high  school.     This  lack  of 

knowledge  was  particularly  evident  when  it  came  to  the  dis- 
cussion not  only  of  current  events,   but  of  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  banking.     Only  recently  when  dealing  with  the 
subjects  of  banks  and  their  different  functions  in  a  class 
of  pupils  whose  ages  ranged  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  I 
discovered  that  they  were  not  infonned  even  on  the  simplest 
elements  of  banking  practice. 

The  great  need  for  adult  education  should  be  of  vital 
interest  to  everybody.     For,   if  by  cutting  down  ignorance, 
we  can  produce  a  more  useful,   better- informed  citizen,  we 
shall  be  building  the  foundation  of  a  more  intelligently  pro- 
gressive nation. 

Previous  to  the  Industrial  Revolution,  education  was 
primarily  for  the  adult  -  as  is  evidenced  by  history.  Kis 
energy  and  thoughts  were  consumed  by  producing  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  -  which  involved  self-imposed  education;   i.  e., 
learning  as  the  need  demanded.     Crafts  and  skills  were  learned 
through  apprenticeship,  out  of  v/hich  arose  the  famous  guilds. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  man's 


life  became  metamorphosed.     Handicraft  was  replaced  by  large 
scale  production;  man  was  absorbed  into  factories  which  con- 
sumed all  his  time  and  energy.     His  previous  village  life 
was  replaced  hy  that  of  mere  existence  in  slums.     He  nov/ 
lived  only  to  work,   eat,   and  sleep.     His  social  consciousness 
and  mental  interests  v/ere  paralyzed.     He  beca^ne  money- 
conscious.     All  emphasis  was  on  the  materialistic  end  dis- 
placed the  cultural.     Man  lost  his  individuality,   and  during 
the  process  of  standardization,   became  a  machine.     We  may 
state  that  standardization,   today,  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  begins  with  a  moron  and  finishes  with  the  highest 
type  of  intelligent  management  level. 

Industrialism  has  dominated  man  so  that  politics, 
religion,  morality,   and  education  have  been  left  behind. 
Industrial  changes  have  resulted  in  an  enorm.ous  increase  in 
production.     Industrial  changes  have  not,  however,  resulted 
in  an  enormous  increase  in  intelligence,  participation,  aiid 

spiritual  realization.     The  Industrial  Revolution  has,  there-  \ 

i 

fore,   created  a  great  gnalf  in  community  life.     It  has  torn  | 
av/ay  from  the  comm.unity  the  work  it  had  and  segregated  it 
into  factories  and  made  it  private. 

! 

"...education  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  but  little  j 
concerned  with  children;  they  were  allowed  to  take  care  of 
themselves.     Education  was  for  adults,  or  at  least,   "young  j 
adults".     Some  hold  that  this  fact  accounts  for  the  "darkness"  I 
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of  those  ages;  others,   that  it  explains  the  develoDment  of  i 

I 

that  wonderful  outburst  of  free  mind  in  the  Renaissance  end  I 

i 

the  early  modern  age.  ;,i 

j 

"But  with  those  revolutionary  changes  in  living  that  [ 

began  with  the  great  discoveries  in  geograohy  and  the  in-  I 

.i 

vestigatory  sciences;  especially  with  the  developments  of  j 
new  industries  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  which  gradually 

i 

shifted  the  v/ork  of  adults  to  factories  -  that  is,   beyond,  i 

i 

the  immediate  exoeriences  of  rin ii  rqr''>>^  _  educational  efforts  j 

I 

began  to  move  in  the  direction  of  childhood;   schools  for  ! 
children  were  organized  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
England,   and  the  Scandinavian  countries.     These  schools  were 
extremely  'schoolish';   they  were,   almost  ever^nvhere ,   the  old 
schools  for  adults  cut  down  a  bit,   like  old  clothes  of 
adults  remodeled  to  fit  the  children..."  (1) 

"So  the  real  task  of  education  -  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half  -  had  properly  been  that  of  finding  out  what  life 
must  be  -  if  we  are  to  have  freedom  and  democracy  -  in  an 
industrial  world;   and  of  educating  adults  to  participate 
intelligently  in  this  new  way  of  organizing  the  life  of  man-  | 
kind.     Adults  must  learn  how  to  live  the  new  order  before 
they  can  teach  it.     Out  of  the  practices  of  living  must  come 
the  understanding  that  can  trsjislate  this  kind  of  living 


(1)  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Adult  Education,   p.  58 
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into  education  for  the  children..."  (2) 

Early  America  was  first  mainly  concerned  with  the  matter  I 
of  growing  up.  Few  early  communities  had  schools.  "Schools  j 
came  after  the  community  began  to  feel  settled  and  a  bit  | 
secure, .. Colleges  came  first  -  as  was  natural.  Next  came  | 
academies,  preparatory  to  college.  Lastly  came  schools  for 
children.  This  is  the  natural  order.  Public  schools  for 
children  csine  very  late...   in  the  early  19th  century..."  (3) 

Our  present  education  is  unable  to  teach  all  that  is 
true;   for  giving  the  real  truth  is  considered  unpatriotic 
and  sacriligious.     Yet  the  child  comes  into  contact  with  the 
truth  when  he  is  away  from  school,   because  no  child  can  j 

evade  his  surroundings.  ( 

i 

Our  parents,  although  they  desire  their  children  to 
have  new  necessities,  do  not  wish  them  to  have  new  ideas. 
They  do  not  freely  discuss  matters  of  vital  importance  with 

I 

their  sons  and  daughters.     Is  it  because  of  a  lack  of  under-  I 
standing?     I  believe  it  is.     Parents  with  education  would  | 
better  understand  their  children,   and  there  would  conse- 
quently be  a  closer  bond  binding  them  together. 

"I  see  in  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  adult  education 
prodigious  possibilities  for  the  future  of  our  nation,  the 


(2)  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Adult  Education,   p.  53 

(3)  Ibid.,   p.  62 
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only  healthy  way  out  from  the  frontiers  -  man's  smphasis  on 
material  value  which  still  marks  our  young  country  and 
which  naturally  increase  day  by  day  v/ith  the  astounding 
material  pros^-arity  brought  to  us  by  the  machine  age.  The 
habit  of  study  —  not  necessarily  of  books,  but  of  conditions, 
of  life  -  is  the  only  one  which  can  provide  that  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  individual  minds,  which  is  the  only  way 
national  thinking  can  be  improved,"  (4) 

There  are  "♦••two  phases  of  adult  education  which  make 
for  order  and  stability  in  our  social  life.     Of  the  many  that 
might  be  mentioned  these  two  -  voluntary  standardization  and 
vocational  efficiency  -  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  most  pressing  need, 

"Peace  and  contentment  are  social  rewards  to  those  who 
habitually  choose  to  follow  intelligent  leadership  while 
prosperity  accrues  to  all  from  the  creative  development  of 
expert  service,"  (5) 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  if  learning  were  restricted 
to  childhood  and  youth,  because  the  world  is  changing  so 
fast  that  \7hat  one  learns  from  five  to  twenty,   is  often  not 
useful  from  thirty-five  to  sixty.    Men  and  women  have  now  so 
much  leisure  time  that  they  should,   if  th€;y  had  the  ability, 


(4)  Dorothy  C.  Fisher,  Learn  or  Perish,  p,  42,  I 

(5)  James  E.  Russell,   "Educational  Paradox",  Teachers  Colle.g;e 

Record,   31-307,  1930. 
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keep  up  with  the  changing  world.    The  diffusion  of  power  from 
the  few  to  the  many  makes  it  desirable  that  the  ma.ny  learn 
more  than  they  do  or  can  learn  in  childhood,"  (6) 

We  are  told  by  Charles  H.  Judd  that  teachers  in  the 
United  States  have  continued  their  intellectual  training 
beyond  the  years  of  adolescence*     They  have  absorbed  more 
adult  education  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  Though 
years  ago  it  was  thought  that  a  normal  school  training  was 
sufficient  for  life,  we  think, differently  now. 

The  years  of  childhood  and  youth  are  not  sufficient  to 
prepare  for  later  life's  situations,   since  these  always  need 
new  adjustments  and  adaptations.     This  fact  was  exemplified 
when  a  railroad  in  New  Jersey  electrified  its  system,  it  was 
necessary  to  train  its  old  employees  to  change  their  physical 
and  mental  habits  in  order  to  continue  their  work. 

Although  educators  boast  of  increased  enrollment  in 
high  school  and  college,  on  the  assumption  it  was  on  account 
of  the  programs  offered,  such  was  not  the  case.     The  fact 
is  modern  industry,  commerce,  and  politics  have  forced  in- 
dividuals seeking  success  to  acquire  new  knowledges  and 

1 

skills  not  before  provided  them,  in  school,  end  they  must  ! 
go  after  them.  (7) 

(6)  Edward  L.   Thorndike,  Adult  Interests,  p.  1 

(7)  Charles  H.  Judd,   "Why  Adult  Education?"     School  and  Socie-fyv 

52-743,  12/6/30.-, 
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"Adult  education  is  not  a  universal  pe.nacea  for  either 
individual  problems  or  the  ills  of  society,   but  it  will  help 
men  and  women  develop  their  minds  and  bodies  so  that  they 
may  lead  richer  and  fuller  lives  and  build  in  America  a  more 
Enlightened  society  and  ennobling  civilization."  (8) 

"Purposes  and  Need  for  Adult  Education 

1-  Adult  education  is  founded  on  permanent  needs. 

2-  These  needs  e,re  not  met  by  the  development  of 
the  educati  n  of  children  and  adolescents. 

3-  The  need  for  adult  educati :n  arises  from 

a)  The  desire  for  knowledge  e.nd  personal 
develop^ient, 

b)  The  desire  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more 
intelligent  citizenship,  and  of  the  lietter 
social  order. 

4-  Tnere  should  be,   therefore,   ample  opportunities 
in  the  com:nunity  for  adult  education."  (9) 

Classification  of  Needs 

I  have  set  forth  a  few  representative  ideas  of 

authorities  as  to  the  needs  for  general  adult  education. 

Now,   I  should  like  to  state  my  position,  in-so-far  as  the 

needs  for  adult  education  in  general  are  concerned.  After 

examining  the  general  opinion  of  the  writers,   I  feel  that 

the  needs  can  be  classified  as  follows. 

1-  More  vocational  competency, 

E-  Wholesome  leisure-time  pursuits, 


(S)  A.  Stephen  Stephan,   "Adult  Education  and  the  Public 
Schools",     School  -and  Society,  46-691,  11/27/37. 

(9)  Arthur  Greenwood,  The  Educati  on  of  a  Citizen,  p.  14. 
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3-  More  CIVIC  competency. 


Vocational  Competency 

Daily  we  meet  persons  who  left  school  at  an  early  age 
because  of  different  reasons,    among  which  are  financial 
straits,   sickness,    death  in  the  family,   or  for  other  reasons. 
As  these  persons  grow  older,   they  find  they  are  not  equipped 
to  compete  v/ith  those  possessing  more  loiowledge  to  obtain 
positions.     For  such  persons,   adult  education  is  a  necessity, 

;7e  may  mention  another  reason,   incompatibility.  IVe 
have  met  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  because  they  v/ere 
failing  in  some  subject,   such  as  arithmetic  or  history,  or 
the  like.     They  become  discouraged,  particularly  if  they  feel 
it  is  because  they  are  unable  to  agree  with  their  teachers 
or  classmates.     There  are  other  pupils  v/ho  become  dis- 
courat^ed  because  of  mental  or  physical  maladjustments. 
These  pupils  consider  themselves  too  big  physically  for  the 


class  or  feel  they  have  not  the  mental  capacity  to  keep  up  ij 

i 

with  the  class.     Later,  however,   they  begin  to  realize  their  ! 

il 

shortcomings  and  as  a  result  make  attempts  to  a.ttend  some  |j 
sort  of  school,   such  as  an  adult  education  group*.     This  they  jl 

do  to  obtain  better  positions.  I 

ii 

The  need  for  adult  education  arises  from  the  fact  that  ij 

il 
[I 

pupils  tnemselves  are  unable  to  predict  what  they  wish  to  do  \\ 

il 
il 

upon  completion  of  their  fonnal  education.     \Ye  often  see  !| 

\\ 

persons  who  find  that  the  courses  they  took  are  not  of  use  !| 


i    to  them  in  life;   cheniists  become  insurance  men;  engineers 

\    become  haberdashery  salesmen;   doctors  leave  their  professions; 

I    and  lawyers  become  social  workers.     All  along  the  line  people 

I 

j    find  that  the  training  they  have  received  is  of  no  use  in 

I 

I    their  pursuit  of  a  vocation. 

I  We  are,  moreover,   a  country  of  specialists.  Schools 

i 

for  youth  do  not  give  specialist  training.  Industries 
recognize  this  fact,    and  have  schools  of  their  own.  Many 
insurance  companies,    automobile  manufacturers,   and  other 

I    coraoanies  are  examples  of  this  training. 

I 

An  adolescent  does  not  possess  all  the  faculties  which 
he  possesses  when  he  attains  adulthood.     Although  the  law 
may  say  that  a  person  is  an  adult  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,   to  me,   that  person  is  still  not  a  grown 
person.     He  has  much  to  learn,   and  must  go  through  many 
trials  and  tribulations  for  his  experiences.     Ke  must  experi- 
ment to  find  the  ideas  which  will  aid  him  to  live  his  life. 

In  like  manner  workers  v;ho  are  already  working  find 
that  they  must  learn  to  use  maiiy  new  tools  and  change  their 
habits  as  new  inventions  of  machines  and  m.ethods  are  put  in- 
to practice.     With  the  fierce  competition  between  corporations, 
and  the  differences  between  caoital  and  labor,   there  has 
been  a  speeding  up  of  production  which  made  these  changes  in 
I    habits  necessary.     With  new  machinery,  new  practices  and 
trades  have  been  introduced. 


I 
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These  changes  all  have  to  do  with  vocations.     As  new 
trades,   occupations,   and  industries  come  into  heing,  adults 
must  be  taught  how  to  work  under  new  conditions.  Another 
thing  which  we  must  face,   is  the  seasonal  work  of  some 
people.     Those  v/ho  work  for  only  short  periods  in  the  year, 
must  be  taught  new  occupations  in  order  to  keep  them  occupied 
during  the  unemplo jTuent  periods.     V/e   shall  see  the  time  come 
when  people  will  have  to  learn  two  trades  in  order  to  be 
employed  throughout  the  year. 

In  other  words,  we  must  fit  adults  to  continue  to  hold 
their  places  in  the  economic  struggle  which  they  face  daily 
and  for  which  they  are  not  entirely  trained  in  the  schools 
for  adolescents. 

Wholesome  Leisure-Ti.r.e  Pursuits 

Leisure  "...is  understood. .. to  include  all  that  part 
of  life  which  is  not  occupied  in  working  for  a  living."  (1) 

Kore  and  more  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  that  part  of  the  day  when  we  are  not  working, 
vrnat  makes  it  so  hard  is  that  this  leisure  has  crept  up  on 
us  without  any  warning.     I^Iany  of  us  can  remember  when  it  was 
usual  to  work  twelve  hours  daily,   six  days  a  week.     It  seems 
only  yesterday  that  labor  v/as  agitating  for  a  forty-eight 

(1)  C.  Del  isle  Burns,  Lei. sure  in  the  I^Io  de  m  V/orld,   p.  5 
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j    hour  v/eek.     Today  we  hear  that  forty  hours  (some  say  thirty- 

i 

five)  are  enough  to  work  during  a  week. 

With  the  decrease  in  hours,   industry  has  increased  the 
use  of  machinery.     With  increased  use  of  machinery,  more 
units  of  merchandise  have  been  produced,   so  that  now  not  so 

[    many  employees  are  necessary  for  industry.     "The  undesired 

i 

j    leisure  of  unemploionent  is  the  most  urgent  problem  in  all 
i    industrial  nations.     More  than  twenty  million  capable  men 
and  women  who  could  work  for  a  living,   cannot  get  a  living 
because  of  enforced  leisure..."  (s) 

Aside  from  shorter  hours  of  labor,   the  increased  stand- 
ards of  living  have  produced  more  ti.iie  for  leisure.  The 
!    following  will  serve  to  show  how  our  standards  have  made 
progress.     We  now  are  able  to  use  electricity  for  a  greater 

;  number  of  things  than  formerly.     In  the  household  the  number- 

i 

j  less  "gadgets"  which  the  housewife  has  at  her  command  makes 

i  it  possible  for  her  to  finish  her  housework  and  have  more 

i  time  for  herself.     The  same  is  true  for  the  others  living  at 

I 

I  home.     Even  now  we  are  having  introduced  an  electric  razor 

1  which  cuts  down  the  time  engaged  in  shaving  as  v/ell  as 

'  whiskers, 

ii  More  people  enjoy  the  use  of  the  motor  car  than  was 

il 

I  formerly  the  case.     Competition  is  so  great  that  the  sales 


(2)  C.  Delisle  Burns,  op,   cit.  p.  6 
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methods  have  been  "modernized"  in  order  to  obtain  more 
customers. 

V/e  find  that  moving  pictures  play  a  large  part  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  our  people.     Almost  to  the  same  degree  does 
radio  enter  the  lives  of  these  people.     These  two  institu- 
tions tend  to  increase  the  range  of  interests  and  to  afford 
more  and  more  people  the  opportunity  to  find  common  experi- 
ences from  these  media. 

We  also  find  that  people  use  recreation  during  their 
leisure  to  obtain  relief  from  the  disagreeable  experiences 
of  their  working  hours. 

Yet  one  discouraging  result  of  increased  leisure-time 
is  the  increase  in  the  pursuit  of  escape  by  means  of  gain- 
bling.     I  say  that  this  is  discouraging  because  right  here 
in  the  City  of  Boston  so  much  of  it  is  going  on.     True  it  is 
that  some  people  derive  employment  therefrom,   but  the  resul- 
tant gains  to  society  are  so  little,   I  do  not  think  them 
beneficial. 

Our  newspapers  devote  pages  to  dopesters  on  dog  and 
horse  races.     The  radio  devotes  whole  programs  to  the  results 
of  these  races.     Adults  and  youths  are  busily'  engaged  in 
figuring  out  v;hat  horse  or  dog  v/ill  win.     You  may  be  greeted 
many  times  during  the  da.y  with  a  request  for  a  lucky  number. 
This  is  for  one  of  the  worst  rackets  in  existence  today,  the 
numbers  or  policy  racket.     Wherever  magazines  and  periodicals 
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are  sold  vie  see  offered,  dreain  books,  racing  sheets,  and  many 
other  dope  sheets  which  offer  aid  in  wooing  good  fortune. 

There  has  been  recognition  that  we  must  have  education 
for  leisure.     "Modern  education  has  taken  no  account  of 
leisure  as  a  permanent  factor  in  our  life,   and  a  civilization 
which  created  a  leisure  which  it  does  not  use  in  a  rational 
manner  is  in  greater  danger  of  annihilation  than  one  that 
has  never  obtained  leisure.     A  men's  foes  are  they  of  his 
own  household.     Our  nation  is  not  in  danger  of  capture  from 
without,   but  there  is  a  danger  of  decay  within,   and  unedu- 
cated and  untrained  leisure  is  the  largest  factor  of  this 
i    menace.     Only  when  education  has  become  properly  adapted  to 

! 

j    our  needs  will  universal  leisure  become  a  safe  and  desirable 

I 

j    possession.     We  should  surely  not  desire  the  v/hole  nation 

1 

j    to  spend  its  time  as  did  many  of  the  'leisure  class'  of  the 

I    past  generation."  (3) 

i 

I  "With  the  excess  of  time  on  the  hands  of  everyone 

i 

I    today,   and  excessive  power  shov;ing  itself  in  a  variety  of 

ji    forms,   a  lack  of  self-restraint  may  exhibit  itself  in  a 

ii 

li    wave  of  crime,  or  in  different  kinds  of  vice.     Both  time  and 

II 

!|    power  thus  misused  may  be  our  greatest  menace.  Self- 

I    restraint  must  shov/  itself,  not  only  in  a  restriction  in  the 

I 

i    waste  of  time,   but  also  in  a  waste  of  money;  because  the 

i 


(3)  George  B.   Cutten,   The  Threat  of  Leisure,   p.  132 
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I  young  man,   reaching  his  maximum  earning  power  early  end  losing 

j  it  early,  must  recognize  thrift  as  his  economic  salvation, 

'  It  must  also  be  revealed  in  a  proper  regard  for  and  obedience 

I  to  law,   for  this  is  the  basis  of  citizenship."     It  is  ac- 

I  quired  by  "...the  acquisition  of  knowledge  concerning  a 

I 

I  great  variety  of  problems  which  furnishes  the  basis  for 

j  freedom  of  proper  action;  for  only  as  we  do  the  things  which 

I 

{  it  is  right  end  proper  for  us  to  do  can  we  deny  ourselves 

I 

the  exercise  of  improper  action..."  (4) 


More  CIVIC  Competency 


Merely  stating  that  we  need  adult  education,   as  some 

I  authors  do,   is  not  enough,     A  real  reason  must  be  given.  I 

j  feel  we  need  adult  education  to  continue  our  American  demo- 

I  cracy;   a  form  of  government  which  is  so  good  that  it  has 

j 

j  stood  the  test  of  time  for  over  a  century  and  a  half;  that 

li 

I  causes  many  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world  to  clamor 

I  vociferously  at  our  borders  for  admittance.     Liberty  lovers 

i 

II  do  not  seek  those  nations  who  have  imitated  our  Constitution 

|l 

|j  but  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  their  people  a  real  demo- 

j  c ratio  form  of  government, 

I 

j  If  our  government  is,  however,   to  continue  its  exis- 

I  tence,  our  adults  must  be  educated  to  realize  they  are  given 


(4)  G-eorge  B.   Cutten,   op.   cit.   p.  141 
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more  liberties  under  its  present  form  than  that  obfeined 
in  any  other  country.     They  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
our  government  is  as  Lincoln  defined  it,   a  "government  of 
the  people,   by  the  people,   and  for  the  people." 

Others  feel  the  sa'ne  way.     "...If  government  of  the 
people,   by  the  people,   for  the  people  is  not  to  perish  from 
the  earth,   there  must  be  a  new  birth  of  loyalty  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life,   an  increase  in  the  vigor  of  our 
desire  to  resolve  the  age-old  paradox  of  the  individual  in 
society  in  terms  of  freedom  for  the  individual  in  the  midst 
of  restraint  conducive  to  the  common  welfare  of  all,"  (1) 

Outstanding  features  (which  we  shall  here  call  short- 
ages) which  are  ever  present  because  of  the  continued 
lethargy  or  stupor  which  our  citizenry  show  are: 

1-  A  fundaiiental  lack  of  interest  in  things  political. 

2-  A  lack  of  political  intelligence. 

3-  A  lack  of  better  political  leaders. 

4-  Lawlessness. 

5-  Prejudices. 

Lack  of  Interest  in  Things  Political 
V/e  can  say  without  contradiction  that  for  the  most 


(1)  Dorothy  Hewitt  and  Kirtley  F.  Mather,  Adult  Education, 
p.  1. 
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part  the  average  adult  is  mostly  interested  in:  first,  ob- 
taining sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  his  daily  living; 
second,   seeking  a  way  to  spend  his  time  in  such  a  way  as 
will  allow  him  to  forget  his  unpleasant  duties  v/hen  not  at 
work.     His  daily  labors  are  used  to  get  the  means  to  provide 
hira  with  the  necessities  of  life;  food,   clothing,  and 
shelter.     In  addition,  he  needs  money  to  spend  suitably 
during  his  leisure  time.     When  he  does  not  work,  he  then 
must  utilize  his  time,   in  most  cases,   to  forget  the  routine 
of  his  work  and  the  worry  about  his  necessities. 

Little  does  he  realize  that  a  kaov/ledge  of  how  the 
government  is  run  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  assets  of  his 
life.     Though  our  newspapers  are  full  of  ne\7s  and  articles 
dealing  with  politics  and  though  each  day  something  new, 
interesting  and  vital  to  our  political  life  occurs,   we  find 
that  our  citizens  are  little  interested  in  these  happenings 
and  either  pass  over  them  lightly  or  do  not  read  them  at 
all.     If  they  would  take  more  interest  in  things  political 
then  they  would  probably  act  more  intelligently.     Even  so 
important  an  event  as  a  Presidential  election  does  not  draw 
the  voters  to  the  polls. 

Of  many  reasons  cited  by  authorities  that  we  may 
mention  are  disgust  with  politics;  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
to  improve  conditions;   and  gross  indifference  to  these 
conditions . 
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Really,   the  place  to  develop  interest  in  politics  is 
in  the  high  schools  and  not  v/ait  until  the  students  have 
reached  maturity.     Here  we  have  the  youngster  who  is  about 
to  become  an  adult,   a  voter,   in  a  few  years.     As  events 
occur,   the  teachers  should  take  time  to  explain  them.  If 
our  young  students  are  shown  how  to  analyze  each  incident 
as  it  happens,   then  when  they  are  voters,   an  interest  v/ill 
have  been  established. 

As  this  thesis,  however,    deals  v/ith  adults,  we  must  be 
concerned  with  the  students  who  are  out  of  school  and  show 
no  interest  in  either  local  or  national  affairs.     It  is 
rather  late  to  begii^  to  create  an  interest  in  them;   but  it 
can  be  done.     We  can  use  our  youth.     Interest  them.  Have 
them  go  home  and  ask  their  parents  questions  about  politics. 
When  the  parents  find  that  they  cannot  answer  the  questions 
put  to  them  by  their  children,   an  interest  will  be  created. 

Lack  of  Political  Intelligence 

We  hear  people  telling  us  in  discussing  their  indif- 
ferent attitude  that  there  v/ould  be  little  difference  if 
they  did  not  vote.     This  may  explain  their  indifference,  but 
to  me  it  shows  a  lack  of  intelligence,   for  if  two  or  three 
thousand  of  these  voters  who  feel  this  way  would  show  more 
interest,  use  proper  intelligence,   and  exercise  their  privi- 
lege,  our  political  complexion  would  be  different. 
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Thus  v/e  see  that  a  lack  of  intelligence  results  in  a 

i 

lack  of  interest.     But  we  can  also  say  that  the  lack  of  j 

I 

interest  results  in  a  lack  of  intelligence,   since  if  v/e  are 
to  become  intelligent,   there  must  first  be  a  force  which 
stimulates  a  demand  for  information.     Once  the  ur^e  comes, 
the  desire  for  information  will  cause  those  seeking  it  to 
pursue  some  method  to  obtain  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Why  must  we  have  intelligence  in  politics? 

There  arise  frequently  today,  many  perplexing  political  ■ 
and  economic  problems  on  which  the  Americaji  people  are  asked 
to  pass  directly.     The  man  on  the  street  is  supposed  to 
answer  by  the  use  of  the  ballot  all  those  questions  which 
effect  him.     This  is  because  we  are  now  living  in  a  rapidly 
changing  and  complex  civilization.     Those  questions  asked 

I 

of  him  are  directly  concerned  with  economics  and  the  politi- 
cal situation.     But  the  fact  that  our  citizenry  never  studied 
these  subjects  in  school  and  are  asked  to  pass  on  questions 
concerning  them,   does  not  seem  to  be  fair  to  the  electorate. 

We  must  educate  our  citizens  to  distinguish  between  the 
false  and  the  true  in  order  that  our  democratic  form  of 
government  shall  contixiue  to  exist.     But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  many  of  our  citizens  have  passed  through  the  schools, 
and  have  not  been  taught  to  recognize  the  appeals  to  preju- 
dice and  passion  by  the  demagogues  and  fakers.     We  must  j 
teach  to  eradicate  this  faulty  condition    by  teaching 

i 
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citizens  to  think  for  themselves. 

Many  shrewd  people  are  skilled  in  running  their  own 
affairs,   but  do  not  shov;  the  S8ir.e  intelligence  when  going  to 
the  polls.     We  resent  it  if  sorceone  steals  from  us,   but  it 
matters  little  if  graft  and  corruption  go  on  in  politics. 
Teaching  that  this  attitude  is  wrong  will  create  intelligence 
in  politics. 

Lack  of  Better  Political  Leaders 

Although  we  have  many  superior  leaders,   there  are  also 
too  many  of  the  wrong  type.     The  big  job  of  the  Aiiierican 
electorate  is  to  choose  mors  political  leaders  of  the 
superior  type,   since  a  political  democracy  cannot  function 
unless  we  have  a  large  number  of  superior  leaders.     If  v;e 
do  not  have  them,   we  shall  get  the  dictatorial  type  and  our 
democracy  will  disappear. 

Results  in  foreign  countries  v;here  dictators  are  in 
pov/er  show  that  these  men  were  only  able  to  rub  because  the 
people  had  no  minds  of  their  own  and  followed  these  dema- 
gogues with  a  blind  sense  of  duty.     Today  they  are  continuing 
their  power  by  bringing  up  the  newer  generation  to  consider 
it  disgraceful  to  have  a  mind  of  its  own.     'lie  in  America  do 
not  desire  such  a  thing  to  happen  here.     Must  we  not  be  on 
our  guard  against  this?     If  we  educate,  our  task  v/ill  be 
easier. 
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What  are  the  qualities  of  a  better  political  leader? 
The  qualities  which  he  must  have  are;   integrity,  coura^^e, 
social  intelligence,   and  social  sympathy. 

Integrity  implies  honesty  in  public  expenditures  and 
honesty  in  speech  and  in  thought. 

By  courage  v/e  include  steadfastness  in  following  the 
moral  dictates  of  one's  conscience,  even  to  the  extent  of 
voting  against  one's  ov/n  party  policies  and  constituency. 
It  also  includes  the  desire  to  make  the  best  appointments 
regardless  of  friends;  these  appointments  to  consist  of 
real  experts  to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

We  think  of  social  intelligence  as  the  qualities 
necessary  to  teach  and  lead  and  to  carry  constituents. 

Social  sympathy  suggests  that  abilitj-  to  feel  v;ith  the 
people  and  to  sense  their  aspirations,  with  a  desire  to 
help. 

V/e,   as  voters,  must  look  for  these  qualities  when  we 
choose  our  candidates.     Instead  we  have  been  choosing  those 
who  are  able  to  better  advertise  themselves  and  who  are 
able  to  put  on  a  better  show.     This  must  stop. 

Lawlessness 

Democracy  assumes  that  if  we  have  the  power  of  making 
laws,  we  have  the  obligation  of  obeying  them.     But  we  do 

  -ti 
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not  obey  many  of  them. 

Altogether  too  many  laws  are  passed.     In  1930,  there 
were  14,000  new  laws  of  which  Congress  passed  1524.     On  the 
face  of  it,  we  can  see  that  no  one  can  know  which  law  he 
is  breaking.     Before  laws  are  passed,   there  should  be  a 
study  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  their  effects. 
Lawmakers  should  be  very  certain  that  the  people  will  be 
willing  to  obey  the  laws  they  pass.     V/e  need  fewer  and 
better  laws  because  only  those  laws  which  the  majority  will 
support  will  prove  successful.     The  fact  that  we  cannot 
legislate  morals  is  exemplified  by  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 
It  had  to  be  repealed  because  the  majority  failed  to  sup- 
port it. 

Crime  is  also  a  perplexing  problem. 

"There  is  a  major  crime  in  our  nation  every  twenty- two 
seconds.     Almost  three  times  every  minute,   some  town  or 
city  or  even  state  is  stunned  by  the  horror  of  a  crime. 

•'It  is  actually  impossible  for  any  citizen  to  be  free 
from  the  effects  of  crime,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Every  person  for  instance,   is  assessed  $120  a  year  by  the 
criminal  world  -  for  that  is  the  cost  of  crime.     Crime  costs 
us  |28  ,  500  a  minute;  ??1, 710,000  an  hour.     And  everyone 
has  to  pay  -  in  money,   in  violence,   in  suffering  or  in 
punishment.     There  is  no  way  out.     There  is  no  citizen  in 
the  entire  United  States  who  can  honestly  say;   'I  am  not 
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and  have  not  and  v/ill  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  crime."  (l) 

Such  conditions  as  are  brought  on  by  poverty,  broken 
homes,   and  unemployment  can  be  restrained  and  hindered 
through  the  medium  of  education.    Perhaps  these  may  be  | 
better  treated  as  problems  in  sociology,  but  sociologists  i 
admit  that  education  helps  in  the  adjustment  of  people  to 
their  surroundings, 

"Education  provides  us  v;ith  the  tools  for  acquiring 
the  culture  heritage;  it  helps  in  social  adjustment;  it 
prepares  for  citizenship;   it  builds  character;  by  giving  us 
the  best  of  the  culture  herits-ge  it  makes  for  progress. 
Sometimes,  however,   it  lags  behind  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  individual  because  times  change  and  new  conditions 
demand  new  kinds  of  training,"  (2) 

Therefore,   if  we  would  transfer  government  by  statute 
to  government  by  good  taste,  and  educate  our  citizenry,  we 
should  have  less  need  for  legislation.  | 

Prejudices 

Our  last  shortage  is  prejudices.     This  includes  reli- 
gious bigotry,  racial  arrogance,  economic  coxisiderations, 

and  nationalism.  || 

i 

I 

(1)  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "You  are  a  Victim  of  Crime  I"  i 

This  V/eek  I^agazine,  p.  7.  4/24/38  ~ 

(2)  Paul  K.  Landis  and  Judson  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  p.  227. 
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Too  many  persons  do  not  associate  with  others  for  ii 

11 

reasons  which  are  unreal  or  imaginary.     That  person  who  shows  jj 

|1 

his  love  for  God  by  hating  those  who  are  not  of  the  same  j 
faith  is  a  real  bigot.     Loyalty  to  one's  faith  usually  in-  jj 
volves  some  degree  of  intolerance  towards  the  faiths  of 
others.     Yet  it  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  hate.  ! 

j 

Prejudice  against  members  of  other  races  is  not  inborn,  j 
It  comes  from  the  wrong  kind  of  education.     Children  play 
together  without  any  prejudices,  because  it  does  not  enter 
their  minds  whether  they  play  with  children  of  other  races 
or  religions.     But  in  a  few  days  their  attitudes  change  when 
their  parents  or  friends  mention  the  fact  that  some  child  is 
"different".     The  right  kind  of  education  would  stamp  this 
out.     To  do  this  we  must  begin  v/ith  the  adult. 

A  great  deal  of  snobbery  is  indulged  in  by  many  persons 
v/ho  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  favored  financially. 
They  must  keep  up  with  the  people  v/ho  are  possessed  of  simi- 
lar fortunes.     They  forget  their  old  friends,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  these  friends  and  themselves.     We  must  educate 
to  show  that  financial  status  is  not  the  only  goal  in  the 
world. 

There  is  a  constant  battle  going  on  between  the  "Old 

;j 

American"  and  the  "New  American";   between  those  who  claim  j[ 

|l 

priority  of  ancestry  and  those  whose  ancestry  either  dates  ! 

!| 

back  only  a  few  years  or  who  came  to  America  recently  them-  j| 
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selves.  There  is  a  cleavage  between  these  groups.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  too  often  ^^eneralize.  \'Ie  blaine  the  whole 
group  because  we  may  not  like  a  certain  member  of  that  group, 

We  can  do  away  with  these  attitudes  and  prejudices 
through  the  means  of  education.     We  can  educate  for  better 
attitudes,   and  for  more  adequate  understanding.     We  can  give 
information  on  superior  and  inferior  races;   talk  on  the 
question  of  crime  and  the  foreign  born.     We  can  explain  why 
we  have  religious  and  racial  problemxs,   but  if  democracy 
is  to  survive  as  the  American  way  of  life,   it  must  be  level 
in  all  three  fields  of  democracy;  political,   social,  and 
economic. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  crookedness,   ava,rice,   greed,  and 
self-seeking  selfishness,   all  of  which  contribute  to  the 
shortages  v/hich  I  have  enumerated  above,  we  need  more  civic 
education. 

Civic  Education  Defined  and  Interpreted 

In  response  to  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,   Commissioner,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  he 
answered: 

"You  asked  for  my  definition  of  civic  education.  That 
is  difficult  to  give  in  a  sentence  or  two,   but  I  have  not 
thought  that  the  concept  of  civic  education  was  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend.     'Civic'   is  from  the  root  of  the  word 
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!    'civitas'    (citizen);   therefore,    civic  education  means  nothing 

1 

more  nor  less  than  citizen  education.     A  man's  function  as 
a  citizen  has  to  do  with  those  activities  in  which  he  en- 
1    gages  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  governing  people. 

Education,   therefore,  which  helps  him  in  his  capacity  as  one 

i 

of  a  governing  people  is  civic  education. " 

In  his  course  entitled  "School  and  Society"  at  Boston 
University,  Professor  John  J.  Mahoney  gave  the  following 
definition  of  civic  education,  during  a  lecture  on  October 
24,  1956: 

"Social  Civic  Education  or  Civic  Education  is  (in 
this  course)  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  all  those  specific 
subject  matters,   activities,   and  forms  of  school  organi- 
zation and  control  that  the  school  may  utilize  PUBPOSIVELY 

j    for  the  development  of  better  behavior  in  large  group 

i 

I  relationships." 

i  According  to  the  above  two  definitions  we  must  include 

those  subjects  in  civic  education  which  will  educate  for 
good  citizenship  and  develop  better  behavior  in  large  group 
relationships.     V/e  can  say,   therefore,   civic  education  in- 
cludes History,   Civics,  Economics,   Social  Psychology, 
certain  phases  of  Literature,  ejid  Current  Events.     V/e  may 
also  include  G-eography  in  which  there  is  g^sat  value  of 
civic  nature  because  it  tells  why  people  behave  as  they  do. 
Finally,   Character  Education  aiid  Religious  Education  must 


I 

L 
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also  find  a  place  in  civic  education. 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  subjects  helpful  to  the 
development  of  better  and  more  intelligent  citizens  v/hich 
are  either  omitted  in  high  school  curricula  or  too  ideal- 
istic ally  presented.     Civics  as  now  taught  in  high  schools 
consists  of  how  a  government  might  be  run  in  Utopia,  not 
how  it  is  actually  run  in  this  country.     This  places  upon 
the  adult  education  centers  the  responsibility  of  supple- 
menting the  correct  and  practical  knowledge  of  government 
learned  from  actual  experience  hy  the  adult  v/ith  courses 
which  help  dispel  adult  ignorance  on  matters  they  do  not 
understand.     Such  courses  will,  moreover,   correct  many  of 
the  false  impressions  of  governmental  matters  so  generally 
held  by  many  mature  men  and  women.     And,   as  Professor 
Liahoney  reminds  us,  although  we  do  not  require  the  teaching 
of  economics  in  high  schools,  we  expect  our  students  when 
they  reach  mature  age  to  decide  questions  v/hich  require  a 
knowledge  of  economics. 

In  a  word,  we  must  include  in  civic  education  those 
subjects  which  will  make  our  citizens  informed,  interested, 
and  able  to  distinguish  between  v/hat  is  good  for  them  and 
what  is  not.     I  feel  that  those  subjects  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above  will  make  for  better  citizenship  and  better 
behavior. 


The  Need  for  Civic  Education  of  Adults 


On  pages  32  to  56,   I  have  shov/n  the  needs  for  general 
education  of  adults.     These  needs  included  such  reasons  as; 
the  necessity  of  making  up  for  certain  defects  in  early 
education,   to  help  adjust  people  to  live  in  an  ever  changing 
civilization,   to  help  develop  broader  appreciations  and 
tastes,   so  as  to  create  a  desire  for  more  refined  sources 
of  pleasure  and  not  waste  leisure- time .     Iwuch  of  the  train- 
ing which  our  adults  have  received  does  not  overcome  these 
needs.     Nor  must  we  for^^et  those  ever  present  shortages 
enumerated  above,   and  which  affect  our  daily  life. 

In  addition,  we  must  educate  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering the  following  needs;   to  help  understand,   for  pur- 
poses of  adjustment,   the  always- changing  environments  in 
which  we  live,   to  help  develop  a  truer  sense  of  relative 
values,   to  integrate  our  life  experiences  into  a  wholesome 
philosophy  of  life,   and  to  solve  problems  in  economics  and 

sociology  resulting  from  ever  present  economic  and  social 

f, 

conditions.  j| 
This  last  paragraph  really  cites  those  requisites  | 

which  are  involved  in  civic  education  and  for  which  v/e  must 

educate.     These  are  the  needs  which  must  be  called  to  the 

attention  of  adults. 

To  recapitulate,  v/e  must  teach  our  adults  to  keep  up 
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with  the  ever  changing  conditions  in  the  current  economic 
and  political  situations.  Education  must  continue  al\¥ays. 
Educating  our  youth  is  not  enough,  the  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  We  must  be  alert  to  cope  v/i  th  the  new  conditions 
as  v;e  meet  them.  Out-of-date  education  will  not  do  this; 
new  education  will. 

The  Problem  Stated 

We  have  found  that  educators  who  are  well  informed  on 
adult  education  agree  that  such  training  is  necessary. 
They  do  not,   however,    all  write  on  the  sane  angle  of  adult 
education.     It  is  not  for  me  to  disagree  with  either  their 
point  of  view  or  subject  matter.     I  must  acknowledge  that 
there  must  be  adult  education  for  definite  needs  such  as; 
vocational  education,  vocational  guidance  with  its  rehabili- 
tation of  adults,   education  in  Americanization  and  illiter- 
acy,  education  for  those  who  have  already  had  higher  t;^'pes 
of  schooling,   and  lastly,   education  for  those  who  are  un- 
employed and  have  leisure  thrust  upon  them,   as  well  as 
those  who  are  employed  and  must  find  an  outlet  for  their 
energies  when  not  at  \70rk,   and  satisfy  their  desire  for 
pleasure. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  there  are  definite 
shortages  in  our  Aiiierican  life.     These  shortages  are  making 
us  dissatisfied  with  our  government,   as  well  as  stifling  the 
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means  of  living  a  perfectly  normal  American  standard  life. 

In  the  li{<;ht  of  the  above,  I  am  now  ready  to  state  the 
I     problem.     It  is  that  of  searching  through  both  the  literature 
dealing  v/ith  adult  education,   and  the  adult  education 
activities  and  progravis  themselves  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  civic  education  as  above  defined  constitutes  a 
significant  part  of  this  program. 

It  will  be  my  task  in  the  pages  that  follow  to  quote 
from  books  and  magazine  articles  material  which  corroborates 
j    -the  concepts  of  civic  education  as  defined  in  these  pages. 
Further  than  that  I  shall  present  the  results  of  my  exami- 
nation of  adult  education  programs  themselves  in  order  to 
show  the  result  of  my  efforts  to  find  out  how  many  courses 
included  in  their  total  offerings  are  of  the  kind  that 
stress  civic  values.     This  means,  more  particularly,   that  I 
shall  be  on  the  lookout  for  courses  in  History,   Civics,  Eco- 
I     nomics,  Social  Psychology,   certain  phases  of  Literature,  and 
i     Current  Events. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ADULT  CIVIC  SDUCATIOisI 


Proposals  and  Pronouncements 


I  shall  set  forth  in  the  next  fev/  pages  all  the  data 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning  civic  education  while 
reading  and  examining  the  literature  of  adult  education. 
I  am  including  those  books  and  articles  which  deal  with 
civic  education  as  such,   even  though  the  writers  may  not 
thus  denominate  it;  I  include  also  those  books  and  articles 
that  refer  to  civic  education  even  in  an  indirect  way. 


"I  see  in  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  adult  education 
prodigious  possiblities  for  the  future  of  our  nation,  the 
:    only  healthy  way  out  from  the  frontiers  -  man's  emphasis  on 
\    material  values  which  still  marks  our  young  country  and 
which  naturally  increase  day  by  day  with  the  astounding 
material  prosperity  brought  to  us  by  the  machine  age.  The 
I    habit  of  study  -  not  necessarily  of  books,   but  of  conditions, 
of  life  -  is  the  only  one  which  can  provide  that  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  individual  minds,   which  is  the  only  way 


Material  Found  in  Books 
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national  thinking  can  be  improved*"  (1) 

"Leadership  based  upon  special  knov;ledce  and  flowering 
tov/ard  control  of  facts  for  human  ends  is  the  democratic 
ideal.     The  latter  means  practice  in  living  rather  than 
preparation  for  life.   ...  A  social  order  in  which  every  man 
lives  richly  his  own  life,   leads  his  fellows  where  his  know- 
ledge justifies,   and  follows  them  where  ignorance  compels,  - 
that  is  the  way  of  life  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  a 
democratic  day."  (2) 

the  study  of  history  should  give  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  growth  of  Ar erica,   its  problems,   its  advantages, 
and,  finally,   it  must  be  humanely  presented  as  to  give  truly 
that  v/hich  typifies  life  in  America. 

"The  study  of  government  shSuld  suggest  that  the  ideal 
government  is  democracy  and  that  democracy  has  been  at- 
tained through  the  constant  struggle  for  freedom  and  the 
actual  participation  of  all  the  people  in  the  institutions 
of  government. 

"The  study  of  geography  should  enable  the  adult  stu- 
dent to  gain  such  a  general  and  practical  knowledge  of  his 
environment  as  will  assist  him  in  understanding  the  inter- 
dependence of  people  in  obtaining  food,   clothing,  and 


(1)  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Learn  or  Perish .  p.  42 

(2)  Thomas  V.  Smith,   The  Democratic  aVay  of  Life,  p.  206 
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shelter.     The  multiplicity  of  modern  inventions  which  have 
aided  in  obtaining  these  needs  mak:es  it  necessary  that  v/e 
develop  a  sense  of  values,   else  in  the  hands  of  indiscriminate 
or  ignorant  people,   these  instruments  of  progress  become 
dangerous  tools,"  (3) 

"V/ith  the  excess  of  time  on  the  hands  of  everyone  today, 
and  excessive  power  showing,  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  a 
lack  of  self-restraint  may  exhibit  itself  in  a  wave  or  crime, 
or  in  different  kinds  of  vice.     Both  time  and  power  thus 
misused  may  be  our  greatest  menace.     Self-restraint  must 
^ow  itself,  not  only  in  a  restriction  in  the  waste  of  time, 
but  also  in  a  waste  of  money;  because  the  young  man,  reaching 
his  maximum  earning  power  and  losing  it  early,  must  recog- 
nize thrift  as  his  economic  salvation.     It  must  also  be  re- 
vealed in  a  proper  regard  for  and  obedience  to  lav/,   for  this 
is  the  basis  of  citizenship.     Kow  is  self-restraint  to  be 
acquired?    By  practice  in  college  life  and  especially  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  concerning  a  great  variety  of  prob- 
lems which  furnishes  the  basis  for  freedom  of  proper  action; 
for  only  as  we  do  the  things  which  it  is  right  and  proper 
for  us  to  do  can  we  deny  ourselves  the  exercise  of  improper 
action.     For  you  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 


(3)  H.  F.   Cook  and  E.  M.  Walker,  Adult  Elementary  Education, 
p.  5 
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make  you  free. "  (4) 

"...   any  iiidustrial  reor^^anization  will  eventually  com- 
pel reconstructions  in  every  phase  of  the  life  of  :nan  and  the 
community.     Nothing  can  escape.     Politics,    education,  m.orality, 
religion  -  everything  that  is  human  will  be  affected  the 
basic  change  in  the  foundations  of  living..."  (5) 

"...  Vi/e  wander  through  masses  of  political  activities 
that  do  not  determine  anything;  of  moral  principles  that 
once  directed  us,   but  which  we  can  no  longer  obey;  of  e;nuse- 
ments  that  no  longer  amuse;  of   schooling  that  once  -  by 
completing  our  casual  educations  -  truly  prepared  us  for  life, 
but  which  now  merely  cram.s  most  of  us  and  gives  us  dead 
weight  instead  of  strength  for  the  race  of  life.     We  get 
•vocational  training'  for  vocations  that  pass  while  we  study 
about  them.     vVe  get  'civic  education'   that  tells  us  about 
the  constitution,  but  nothing  about  the  ward  machine.  V/e 
get  'moral  training'   that  inculcates  formal  maxims  ,  but 
does  not  help  us  to  face  and  analyze  our  endlessly  new 
situations, . .  (6) 

"It  (adult  education)  should  help  inadequate  people 
become  more  adequate  -  in  fields  of  economics,   politics,  and 
the  like.     This  should  make  for  more  intelligent  living, 


(4)  Gl-eorge  t>.   Cutten,   op.   cit.   p.  141 

(5)  Joseph  K.  Hart,   op.   cit.  p.  15 

(6)  Ibid.,  p.  18 
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every  day. 

"It  should  e.T.phasize  the  social  aspects  of  all  our 
learning,   rather  than  more  technical  information;  not  subject 
matter  but  social  outcomes. 

"All  Ainericans  should  co:ne  to  understand  who  their 
neighbors  are,   what  their  problems  are,   and  how  to  tackle 
those  problems  together.     Adult  education  means  'learning 
how  to  wo rk  t o ge th e r ' . 

"It  meaiis  the  education  of  those  who  have  lost  the 
chance  of  for.nal  education.     But  it  must  develop  spiritual 
values. 

"It  should  stimulate  adults  to  undertake  certain 
cultural  pursuits;   art  and  beauty  and  the  appreciation  of 
nature  and  the  social  signif i caiice  of  the  historical  de- 
velopments of  our  country.     This  should  bring  a  higher 
standard  of  Ainerican  Citizenship."  (7) 

"Educational  laissez  faire  in  tne  civic  education  of 
adults  we  now  have  to  a  large  extent  with  the  result  that 
public  opinion  is  the  prey  of  propaganda. .. (8 ) 

"Adult  civic  education  is...  (a)...   protective  measure. 
...the  best  protection  against  them  (Dictatorships)   is  a 
program  of  public  discussion  which  develops  the  capacity  for 

(7)  Quoted  by  Joseph  K.  Hart,   op.   cit.   p.  191 

(8)  John  W.  Studebaker,   Plain  Talk,   p.  35 
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critical  thinking,  and  encourages  the  people  to  demand  logical 
and  intelllLient  statements  of  policy.   ...the  forum  method 
trains  people  to  demand  sound  arguments  and  discredit  bom- 

I    bast  and  the  resort  to  slogans."  (9) 

The  forum  method  of  adult  education  stimulates  a 

I    true  patriotism  ?/hich  is  honest  concern  for  the  general  wel- 

I     fare  and  the  striving  after  civic  intelligence."  (10) 

Lucy  Wilcox  Adams  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Studebaker. 

j    She  says;   "The  danger  in  all  forums  lies  in  the  creation  of 
an  impression  that  the  problems  of  government  and  society 
are  simple  and  can  be  settled  by  discussing  them.     A  good 

I    deal  of  modern  adult  education  is  founded  on  the  proposition 

I 

j    that  right  opinion  is  discoverable  by  arg^^i^^ent.     Nothing  is 
I    further  from  reality...     Too  much  present  adult  v/ork  caters 
to  the  vanity  of  'keeping  up  with  events'.  ... 

"A  survey  of  the  present  state  of  civic  education 
indicates  that  neither  quality,  nor  in  numbers  is  it  yet 
equipped  to  save  democracy  by  training  a  race  of  educated 
and  intelligent  citizens...     The  future  of  democracy  depends 
on  factors  that  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past,   and  on 

I 

I    the  operation  of  economic  forces  which  no  law  and  no  study 
can  reverse.     But  we  believe  as  a  people  that  we  are  justi- 


(9)  John        Studebaker,   op.    cit.  p.  145 

(10)  Ibid.,   p.  146 
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fied  in  fighting  for  it  and  that  education  should  take  the 
lead  in  the  fi^ht."  (ll) 

Janies  Bryce   delivered  a  course  of  lectures  which  he 
called  "The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship".     These  have  since 

i 

been  published  in  a  small  volume.     Ke  tells  of  "...deficiencies 
in  the  performance  of  that  particular  class  of  his  social 
duties  which  he  owes  to  the  political  community  whereof  he 
is  a  member. " 

"Those  deficiences  may  be  traced  to  three  main  causes. 
They  are  Indolence,  Personal  Self-interest,  Party  Sp irit . .  .'(12) 

As  we  read  his  work,   we  find  that  he  dwells  on  indif- 
ference to  civic  duty  which  he  says  appears  in  the  following 
fonns;  neglect  to  fight,  neglect  to  vote,  neglect  to  seek  or 

I 

serve  in  office,  and  neglect  to  study  and  reflect  upon  public 
questions.  Another  lack  is  the  duty  of  ilutual  Help,  the  duty 
incumbent  on  those  who  possess,   through  their  knowledge  and 

I 

intelligence,   the  capacity  of  Instruction  and  Persuasion  to 
advise  and  to  guide  less  competent  fellow- citizens.     Ke  also 
says  the  responsible  leadership  is  most  essential  in  popular 
government. 

Professor  Bryce  would  like  to  attack  the  problem  by 
making  civic  duties  into  ethical  problems.   These  hindrances 


(11)  Quoted  by  iviary  L.  Ely,   Adult  Education  in  Action,   p.  378 

(12)  James  Bryce,   The  Hindrances  tp  G-ood  Ci tizenshi o .   p.  19 


would  begin  to  disappear  as  civic  life  is  lifted  on  to  a 
higher  plane. 

This  book  by  Professor  Bryce  is,   to  aiy  mind,  an  out- 
standing exposition  of  the  shortages  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious page.     Vi'ere  I  to  quote  him,   I  should  liave  to  quote  the 
entire  volume. 

Material  Found  in  Articles 

"Schools  of  adult  education  have  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity in  that  they  deal  with  those  v/ho  are  citizens  and 
voters  now.     V/e  do  not  have  to  wait  ten  or  twenty  years  to 
observe  the  effects  of  their  influence.     They  have  an  oppor- 
tunity through  histor^',    social  studies,  literature,  music, 
art,   and  the  draina  to  mould  the  ethical  and  social  conduct, 
and  elevate  the  taste  of  the  thousands  v/ho  are  the  ruling 
power  today,   and  whose  present  influence  might  be  felt 
throughout  society  in  wiser  thinking  and  saner  living,  and 
in  the  home  through  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren.    If  we  had  grasped  this  opportunity  a  generation  ago, 
and  had  made  the  most  of  it  through  the  improved  educational 
material  and  devices  vyhich  have  come  to  our  hands,   it  is 
conceivable  that  the  adult  school  might  have  been  a  more 
potent  factor  than  it  has  been  in  establishing  among  the 
people  of  America,  higher  living  stejidards  than  those  of 
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making  money  and  of  achieving  material  bigness,"  (l) 

"Of  all  the  subjects  v/ith  which  adult  education  is 
concerned,  those  which  seem  the  most  important  are  concerned 
with  the  social,  philosophical,   and  ethical  problems  of  the 
present  time..."  (2;) 

••Workers  are  interested  in  history  of  civilization  and 
humanity  and  of  ideas,  and  have  an  ideal  source  of  relief 
from  the  hard,  material  conditions  of  life  emd  labor*"  (3) 

"The  greatest  problem  of  adult  education,   ...  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  problem  of  bringing  and  keeping  ourselves  up 
to  date  with  current  Imowledge  and  with  the  development  of 
our  time.     It  is  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  adult  edu- 
cation that  I  particularly  wiih  to  emphasize. 

"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  govern  a  democracy  under 
any  circumstances.     Though  v/e  all  agree  that  democracies  are 
the  best  form  of  government,  we  nevertheless  have  to  admit 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  on.     Every  change  in  the  public 
policy  of  a  democracy  implies  the  re-education  of  the  entire 
body  politic.     V/hen  a  country  governed  by  a  despot  wants  to 
change  its  policy,   the  only  person  v7ho  has  to  be  educated 
to  the  change  is  the  despot,    V/hen  he  makes  up  his  mind,  the 

(1)  E,  C,  Broome,  "Adult  Education  for  Training  and  Enlight- 

enment,"'   g.  E,  ^.  Proc.  70-267,  1932, 

(2)  L.  M.  Dodgen,   "Adult  Education,"  Lib,  J,  55-954,  1930» 

(3)  H,  G.  Good,   "The  Modem  Mind."^  Education.   50-633,  1933, 
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public  raind  is  made  up.    But  in  dealing  with  a  democracy,  the 
problem  of  every  step  forward  is  that  of  educating  an  ef- 
fective majority  of  the  entire  electorate  to  change  their 
minds.     Of  course,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  stability 
about  a  policy  adopted  by  re-education  of  the  people,  but 
v/hile  this  is  often  an  advantage,  obviously,   it  is  not  ^ways 
so» 

"...  Since  governing  a  democracy  means  educating  the 
people  and  then  accepting  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
electors  upon  public  questions,  the  seat  of  a  democratic 
government,,,   is  always  a  sort  of  sounding  board  from  which 
the  concentrated  expression  of  good  will  is  thrown  back  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  nation. 

"Moreover  we  are  living  in  an  era  when  public  opinions 
govern  not  alone  our  country,  but  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  civilized  world... 

"I  am  sure  if  Pericles  were  speaking  under  modem  con- 
ditions he  would  add  that  we  must  hold  a  man  who  abstains 
from  acquainting  himself  with  public  affairs,   and  taking  a 
high  stand  on  public  questions,  not  merely  useless,   but  as 
dangerous,"  (4) 

"Three  facts  that  largely  determine  the  importance  of 


(4)  Newton  D,  Baker,   "The  Ansv/er  is  Education." 
Jour.  Ad  Ed.  3-261. 
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adult  education  for  our  present  society,  and  for  any  conceiv- 
able future  civilization,  now  seem  fairly  clear. 

"The  process  of  civic,   social,   and  economic  life  have 
become  so  complicated  that  the  Ivnowled^e,   attitudes  and  skill 
needed  to  handle  democracy  cannot  be  adequately  mastered  in 
the  brief  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 

"Moreover,   if  man  could  complete  in  his  first  20  years 
his  preparation  for  effective  living  in  modem  society,  he 
would  find  by  the  time  he  was  30  or  40  that  his  education 
would  be  hopelessly  out  of  date  because  of  the  rapid  rate  of 
change  in  civic,   social,   and  economic  life.     Many  of  the 
economic  troubles  from  which  we  are  suffering  so  severely'' 
today  have  arisen  because  our  leaders  are  unable  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  new  facts  about  them,    and  are  trying  to 
solve  present  economic  problems  by  the  use  of  practices  and 
slogans  learned  in  their  youth  before  the  present  conditions 
existed. 

"Finally  man  has  many  very  important  interests,  apti- 
tudes,  and  powers  that  do  not  come  to  funda^nental  maturity 
in  his  early  years:   some  of  them  do  not  fully  mature  until 
v/ell  past  his  middle  life.     These   interests  and  powers  can- 
not possible  be  properly  developed  by  education  given  in 
youth;  they  must  have  stimulation  aiid  direction  through  edu- 
cation in  adult  life,   if  they  are  not  to  lie  undeveloped  by 
the  undirected  exoeriences  of  manhood. 
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"It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  great  failures  of  our 
civilization  have  been  nia.de  in  government  and  in  fanily  and 
social  life.     Interest  in  these  fields,  and  the  mental  maturi- 
ty and  interpretive  life  experiences  necessary  for  their 
intelligent  study,  do  not  come  until  adult  years,  v/hen  system- 
atic study,   except  of  a  vocation,  has  ceased."  (5) 

"Qui*  system  of  education  for  children  and  adolescents 
was  planned  long  before  the  scientific  method  of  attack  was 
developed.    But  now  that  a  new  educational  system  of  edu- 
cating adults  is  being  built,  we  have  effective  techniques 
for  scientific  problems  in  biology,  physiology,  psychology, 
sociology,  government,   and  econon:ics,  quantities  of  facts  and 
principles  upon  ?/hich  rational  practices  in  adalt  education 
can  be  based.    Yet  we  are  borrowing  from  the  unscientific 
and  unphilosophic  principles, 

"There  are  many  forms  of  adult  education  coming  in 
touch  with  most  people;  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
movies,  preachers,  politicians,   advertisers,   and  professional 
propagandists.     If  tlxose  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
intelligent,   socially  directed  adult  education  do  not  wake 
up  very  soon,  it  will  be  too  late, 

"Adult  education  is  necessary  for  progress,  otherwise 
adults  will  continue  to  solve  twentieth  century  problems  with 


(5)  A.  Caswell  Ellis,   "Can  V/e  Afford  not  to  Afford  It?" 
Jour.  Adult  Ed.,   5-143,  1953, 
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nineteenth  century  education.     The  complexities  of  civilized 
living  and  the  mass  of  knowledge  needed  to  operate  intel- 
ligently the  modern  social  and  economic  processes  are  now 
so  great  that  no  one  can  hope  to  master  these  in  the  brief 
years  of  childhood  and  youth*     Changes  are  so  rapid  that 
even  if  v/e  could  get  educated  at  the  age  of  21,   this  education 
would  be  out  of  date  before  age  31  or  41,"  (6)  || 

"Teaching  adults  to  analyze  our  social,   economic  and 
political  structures,   teaching  adults  to  think  is  not  ad-  I 
vocating  the  overthrow  of  the  government  or  encouraging  | 
opposition  to  the  lav/s  of  the  state,  as  so  many  would  have 
it.     It  merely  means  an  improvement  in  man-made  institutions 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  benefit  man,     A  democracy  as 
a  civilization  must  be  based  on  the  freedom  to  discover  !' 
truth."  (7) 

i?It  is  certainly  of  public  interest  that  citizens 
should  have  sone  knowledge  of  the  results  of  careful  thinking 
in  the  sphere  of  the  social  sciences.     So  vital  to  individual 
ad.^ustment  are  some  of  the  economic  and  social  discussions 
of  the  da5',   that  groups  of  workers  have  banded  the:nselves 
together  in  order  that  they  may  secure  unbiased  instruction 


(6)  A,  Caswell  Ellis,  "Problems  in  Adult  Education  Needing 

Study."  School  and  Society.  46-449,  10/9/37, 

(7)  Ladd  C.  Prucha,   "Is  Adult  Education  Indoctrinationf " 

School  and  Society,  42-92, 
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in  the  social  sciences."  (S) 

"TtL9  civic  behavior  of  the  /liuerican  people  is  marked 
by  various  weaknesses  that  operate  to  make  democracy  just 
another  Greek  derivative...  Our  political  democracy  is  not 
functioning  too  well  because; 

1-  Too  many  of  us  are  deplorably  disinterested  in 
politics; 

2-  Too  many  of  us  display  abysmal  ignorance  concerning 
political  issues  and  problems; 

3-  Too  many  of  us  seem  willing  to  choose  as  political 
leaders,  persons  v7ho  are  not  superior; 

4-  Too  many  of  us  in  the  government  of,   and  by,  and 
for  the  people,   refuse  to  obey  the  laws  that  we,   the  people, 
cooperate  in  framing,..  In  theory  we  subscribe  to  social 
democracy.    Actually,  and  all  too  frequently,  we  not 
croppings  of  religious  bigotry,  race  prejudice,  snobbery, 
perfervid  nationalism  of  the  chip-on- the-shoulder  variety  - 
anti-social  emotionalized  attitudes  that  shape  our  behavior, 
and  effectually  prevent  us  from  living  together  well.,* 

If  Air.erica  is  to  be  really  democratic,...  we  must  fashion, 
as  best  we  can,  a  world  in  which  liberty,  economic  liberty 
will  be  equitably  shared.  This  v/e  have  not  done.  This  we 
have  not  tried  to  do,   seriously,  until  very  recently.  Our 


(S)  Charles  H.   Judd,   "V/hy  Adult  Education?"  School  and  Society 
32-743,  12/6/30. 
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failure  will  be  trac-d  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  lacked 
the  understandings  necessary  to  make  economic  democracy  work; 
but  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  motivated 
too  largely  in  business  relationships  by  certain  undemocratic 
and  unchristian  attitudes,  notably  that  of  greed*. • 

"Now,  obviously  the  teacher  who  handles  civic  education 
realistically  must  attempt,   through  education,   rightly  con- 
ceived, to  eliminate  sucli  shortages...  he  must  attempt  to 
develop  those  understandings  and  those  attitudes  that  v/ill 
result,  hopefully,  in  better  democratic  behaviors  ... 
(students)  ...  must  be  made  to  realize  that  better  living 
together  in  the  democratic  way  calls  for  more  social  intelli- 
gence and  for  better  inter- group  attitudes  than  ncxi  widely 
obtain.     And  this  means  the  organization  of  a  program  of 
civic  education,  for  the  young,  that  is  purposive  and  thoro- 
goin^^"  (9) 

"The  foregoing  quotation  shows  clearly  what  the  schools 
ought  to  do,   for  the  young.     But,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to 
shov/,  there  is  little  chence  of  its  being  done,  unless  adult 
civic  education,   and  civic  education  in  the  schools  go  hand 
in  hand,  , 

"Civic  problems  are  usually  the  popular  ones  in  a 
comnmnity  center,     V/e  need  to  constantly  seek  for  the  ira- 

(9)  John  J.  Mahoney,  "Needed  -  Civic  Education  for  Adults." 
Education.   57-377,  1937. 
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provement  of  civic  conditions.    V/hat  constitutes  a  good 
citizen?    Here  is  a  problem  that  adapts  itself  to  the  learn- 
ing process,  but  we  are  inclined  to  have  so;iieone  lecture  or 
we  read  a  bock  on  the  subject  end  expect  that  to  produce  a 
good  citizen.     That  is  not  the  plan  for  developing  a  good 
architect  or  physician  or  mechcinic.     Let  the  people  have 
direction  in  end  prcctice  of,   good  citizenship  and  discover 
what  it  is  by  their  own  efforts."  (lo) 

"There  ir.ust  be  a  broad  understanding  of  Americaji  life, 
not  only  in  the  present,  but  in  the  past,   in  principles  upon 
which  our  nation  and  democracy  were  founded,  how  these  prin- 
ciples differed  from  others  even  before  expounded  and  how  we 
borrowed  many  from  countries  which  had  long  fought  for  them. 
The  pupils  should  be  led  to  tell  of  their  own  countries' 
fight  for  freedom,  of  their  own  heroes.     The  formal  academic 
atmosphere  should  be  a  study  of  our  monetary,  business,  and 
agricultural,   and  industrial  systems;  on  our  standards  of 
living,  of  health  and  hygiene  and  on  our  opportunities  in 
many  directions.     The  pupil  should  feel  that,  while  this 
country  is  not  perfect  and  has  its  problems,   it  is  and  will 
be  the  greatest  experiment  in  government  known  to  mankind 
and  it  calls  for  and  de.mands  consteoit  civic  contribution. 


do)  J,  K,  Ivlontgomery,  "What  Activities  are  Best  Conducted 
in  Community  Centers,  Proc.   67-505,  1929. 
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"Finally  a  course  in  traininj^  for  intelligent  citizen 
ship  should  at  least  not  fail  to  touch  upon  the  following 
characteristics  of  the  best  ^u:ierican  Life: 

a.  Private  gain  only  in  harmony  with  public  welfare.. 

b.  Honest  thought  and  purity  in  action  as  necessary 
for  social  welfare, 

c.  Soundnes:!  of  faniily  life. 

d.  Wholesoineness  of  spiritual  idealism. 

e.  The  need  for  justice  and  neighborliness  betv/een 
individuals. 

f.  Need  for  thoroughness  in  speech,  and  of  quality 
instead  of  quantity, 

g.  The  fullest  development  of  the  personality, 

h.  The  dan^^er  of  race  prejudice. 

i.  The  right  of  the  state  over  the  individual. 

j.  Equality  in  opportunity  and  before  the  law,"  (ll) 
"It  is  the  duty  of  institutions  of  adult  and  other 
forms  of  extension  education,  as  fully  as  it  is  of  the 
regular  school  to  provide  courses  of  enlightenment  as  well 
as  for  train_ng  to  give  an  illiterate  the  tools  of  reading 
and  writing,  or  to  improve  the  technique  of  a  mechanic  or 
a  clerk. 


(11)  R.  C.  Deming,   "Kow  are  «/e  Training  our  Adult  Immigrants 
for  liitelligent  Citizenship."  ^.  E^.  x^,  Proc.  67-313. 
1929. 
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•'Important  as  these  forms  of  instruction  (techniques) 
are,  there  still  remains  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
illiterate,   the  mechanic,    and  the  clerk,  not  only  more 
productive  workers,  but  better  thinking  citizens."  (12) 

Comm  ents 

Insofar  as  adult  education  itself  is  concerned,  there 
are  many  definitions  in  regard  to  this  form  of  education. 
There  has  been  so  much  written  on  the  subject  and  so  much 
has  been  said  of  what  its  ran^e  and  activities  might  be, 
that  we  have  found  adult  education  to  include  anything  from 
that  which  educates  to  anything  which  deals  wi.th  some  parti^ 
cular  subject. 

As  to  getting  down  to  this  problem  and  as  for  getting  j| 

down  to  civic  education,   the  contributions  are  very  few  and 

! 

far  between.     Included  in  the  writings  on  adult  education 
we  find  occasionally  interspersed  some  definite  mention  of 
the  word  "civic"  or  the  words  "civic  education".     Or,   it  is 
possible  to  come  across  some  reference  to  a  subject  or  sub-  | 
jects  which  I  have  included  as  being  part  of  civic  education.  ' 

Another  fact  which  I  find  is  that  if  "civic"  is  at  all  ! 
mentioned,   it  is  assumed  by  the  author  that  the  reader  is 
fully  adquainted  with  the  subject  of  civic  matters  or  of 

(12)  Edwin  C.  Broome,   op.  cit. ,   70-267,  1932. 
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civic  education.     With  one  exception,   no  author  has  made  it 
his  business  to  clarify  what  he  means  when  he  uses  the  term. 
The  writers  use  the  term  as  if  it  represented  an  already 
clarified  idea.     Those  who  do  not  use  the  term  at  all,  recog- 
nize the  need  for  something  specific  and  mention  it.  These 
really  fonnally  admit  that  we  have  a  shortage  and  get  right 
down  to  facts  and  talk  about  it. 

But  -  again  I  must  state  that  there  is  not  enough  men- 
tion of  these  subjects  or  of  civic  education.     This  leads 
me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  dearth  and 
scarcity  of  material  on  the  subject  of  civic  education. 

Adult  Civic  Education  Offerings 

Through  Extension  Courses  in  Massachusetts 


During  the  year  1937  -  1938,   several  bulletins  announc- 
ing the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Division  of  University  Extension  were  issued.     Truly  they 
described  home  study  courses  and  courses  offered  for  class 
in  various  localities  in  and  about  Boston. 

In  the  bulletin  dated  April  26,   1937,  entitled"State- 
Supported  Home  Study  Courses  in  Engineering"  which  included 
other  industrial  and  mathematical  subjects  I  found  listed 
122  courses.     Only  three  of  these  courses  could  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  civic  education.     They  were  Business  Psy- 
chology,  Principles  of  Economics,   and  Business  Geography, 
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In  the  bulletin  dated  November  29,   1933,  entitled 
"State-Supported  Home  Study  Courses  in  Coinmercial  Subjects" 
I  found  71  courses.     Cnl;.-  six  of  these  courses  could  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  civic  education.     They  are  Busi- 
ness Psychology,  Business  Geography,   and  three  courses  in 
Econonii  OS . 

In  the  bulletin  dated  January  31,   1938,  entitled 
"State-Supported  Koine  Study  Courses  in  General  Academic 
Subjects"  I  found  116  courses.     The     follov/ing  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  civic  education:   six  courses  in 
American  History;  one  in  American  Government;  one  in  Civics; 
one  in  Business  Geography;  four  in  Economics;   two  in  Socio- 
logy;  and  one  in  Applied  Psychology  for  teachers. 

In  the  bulletin  dated  December  13,    1937,  entitled 
"University  Extension  Classes  in  Boston  and  Vicinity" 
January  to  March,   1933,   I  found  234  courses.     The  follov/ing 
may  be  considered  as  courses  in  civic  education:  Parliamen- 
tary Procedure  (elementary  and  advanced),   Psychology  of 
Getting  Along  v;ith  People,   Business  and  Industrial  Psy- 
chology,  Psychology  of  Self-Development,   Art  of  Straight 
Thinking,  This  Changing  World  of  Ours,    International  Affairs, 
History  of  Civilization,  Topics  in  Applied  Economic  and 
Political  Science,  iuodern  Trends  in  Governiiient,  Business 
Law,   Commercial  Law,    and  Law  for  the  Layman. 

Thus  we  see  of  543  courses  offered  in  these  catalogs 
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only  forty  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  civic  education. 
But  Business  Psychology  and  Business  Creograpliy  are  mentioned 
t\7ice  and  are  really  the  same  courses.     Deducting  these,  we 
have  only  thirty-eight  courses  in  civic  education. 

Via  the  Radio 

I  In  order  to  get  material  about  the  radio  I  visited 

j      Stations  WEEI  and  WBZ.     Here  I  was  told  that  they  could 
j     not  furnish  me  -.vith  any  information  and  that  a  good  source 
would  be  the  newspapers. 

V/ith  the  idea  that  the  nation-wide  companies  would 
be  able  to  furnish  some  material  I  wrote  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Compa^iy,   and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
They  v;ere  kind  enough  to  send  m.e  much  material  which  I  have 
used  for  the  information  which  follows. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  sent  me  their 
CBS  Prograni  Books  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1936. 
From  these  books  I  have  picked  the  following  pro  grains  which 
i      to  me  may  be  included  in  the  field  of  civic  education; 
"Your  News  Parade"  with  Edwiw  C.  Kill,  News 
Coirimentator. 

"Gang  Busters",  Pulice-file  draniat izations . 
"Cavalcade  of  America",   Dramatizations  of  Events  in 
American  History  or  Short  Biographies  of  Important  People 
in  American  History,     This  program  is  closed  with  a  short 
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story  about  chemistry  which  is  of  interest  to  the  average  per- 
son. 

"'Jlfe,  The  People",   Real-life  experiences  of  ordinary 
citizens. 

Boake  Carter,  News  Commentator. 

"Big  Town",   Dramatization  of  events  which  may  occur  in 
large  communities. 

"Professor  Quiz",  Questions  and  answers  v/hich  test  the 
abilities  of  the  participants  and  listeners. 

"News  Through  a  V/oman's  Eyes",  News  comments  by  Ke.thryn 
Cravens. 

All  of  the  above  prograTis  are  sponsored  by  an  advertiser. 
They  contain  material  which  9,dvertises  the  products  of  the 
sponsor,   but  I  Delieve  they  contain  much  of  civic  interest 
and  are  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 

In  addition  to  sponsored  prograins  the  Columbia  broad- 
casting System  has  many  sustaining  programs  which  "...are 
planned  within  a  triple  frame  of  Interest,   Timeliness,  and 
Balance."    The  i^iarch  booklet  contains  four  pages  of  educational 
prograins  while  the  April  booKlet  contains  only  two  pages. 
In  adaition  there  is  a  heading  entitled  "Public  Affairs" 
which  deals  with  events  of  current  civic  interest. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  sent  me  some  booklets 
describing  some  of  their  1936  activities,   one  of  which  was  a 
"Summary  of  1936  Programs".     They  classify  their  activities 
into  the  following;  L^iusic,  Literature,  Talks,  Special  Events, 
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Current  Topics,   women's  Programs,   Children's  Programs,  Re- 
ligion,  Reports,  Novelty,   Education,   Internationals,  and 
Federal  Officials.     The  total  producation  air.ounted  to  19,202 
program  hours  for  their  four  networks  v/hich  consisted  of 
51,033  separate  programs,  of  which  4,314  programs  hours  were 
eaucational.     About  80  percent  of  the  educational  hours 
were  sustaining. 

Such  outstanding  educators  as  G-,   S.   Counts,  G-lenn 
Prank,  Howard  M.   LeSourd,  V/iiliam  Lyon  Phelps,   L^nnan  Bryson, 
Albert  Einstein  and  Charles  A,  Beard  were  among  those  listed 
as  appearing  on  the  NBC  networks  during  1936. 

There  were  a  total  of  514  pickups  for  a  total  of  145 
hours  and  38  minutes  given  over  to  International  Broadcasts. 

Federal  officials  and  legislatures  appeared  on  these 
networks,   among  who  were:   President  Roosevelt,  Vice-President 
G-arner,   Secretary  of  State  Hull,   and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,   as  well  as  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  other  lesser 
officials. 

There  v/as  no  program  book  furnished  by  this  company 
but  an  examination  of  progrsjus  offered  by  Boston  Stations 
show  the  following  v/hich  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
civic  education: 

"There  V/as  a  Woman",    a  dramatization  of  women  in  the 
lives  of  fanous  men. 

"National  Radio  Forum",  GuBst  speakers  talking  from 
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Washington  on  current  national  topics. 

University  of  Chicago  Ho -and  Table  Discussions. 

"The  Y/orld  is  xours",   Industrial  Chemistry  Dramatization, 

"America's  Town  ii^eeting  of  the  Air" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  better  known 
broadcasting  systems  devote  much  time  to  education,  much  of 
which  is  adult  education  in  nature.     The  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  has  nov;  a  Division  of  Adult  Education. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many  of  these  educational 
programs  are  civic  in  nature  and  that  the  radio  has  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  need  for  matters  of  civic  nature  which 
the  public  in  general  should  be  informed. 

Forums,   and  Similar  Meetings 

Since  forums  are  advocated  as  a  method  of  securing 
adult  civic  education,   it  is  appropriate  to  define  them. 

"The  open  forum  is  a  voluntary  assembly  of  people 
gathering  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  matters 
of  public  interest  under  the  guidance  of  acknowledged  leaders, 
with  full  opportunity  for  participation  by  the  audience. 
Every  real  forum  meeting  consists  of  two  parts;   an  address 
by  an  expert,   and,   equally  im.portant,    a  question  and  discus- 
sion period  in  v/hich  any  member  of  the  audience  is  free  to 
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ask  a  question  and  to  advance  his  ovm  views. "  (1) 

Another  definition  states  "...   those  public  meetings, 
(are)  most  commonly  designated  as  forums,   v/hich  are  held  more 
or  less  regularly  over  a  period  of  time  in  which  an  initial 
speech,   or  speeches,    by  a  competant  leader,   or  leaders,  and 
active  participation  by  the  audience  through  questioning 
or  discussion  are  essential  elements  of  the  program.  There 
are  the  additional  qualifications  that  attendance  at  the 
forums  is  voluntary,   and  that  the  subjects  discussed  are 
customarily  either  suggested  by  the  audiences  or  chosen  with 
their  interests  and  needs  very  clearly  in  mind. "  (s) 

Here  in  Boston  there  are  three  forums  which  are  widely 
known  and  patronized.     They  are  the  Old  South  Forun,  The 
Ford  Kali  Forum,   and  The  Community  Church  of  boston.  Another 
forum  which  is  widely  followed  is  America's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air. 

"...  The  Ford  Kail  Forum  v/as  beg'un  in  1906  by  George 
W.  Colemsji,   of  boston,   President  of  the  boston  Baptist  Social 
Union  after  having  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Cooper  Union 
Forum  in  New  York.     After  his  return  to  Boston  he  determined 
that  Boston  should  have  such  meetings.   ...  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  February  1908.     The  policies  of  this  forum  are 

CD  HaadDook  of  Aault  Education  in  the  United  States.  1934, 
p.  63 

(2)  Mary  L.   Ely.  Why  Forums,   p.  d. 
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determined  by  the  iTord  Kali  FolKs  acting  as  an  advisory  board. 
They  also  ootain  funds  necessary  to  supplement  those  already 
gotten  in  other  ways."  (3) 

"...  The  Old  South  Forum,  was  established  in  1915.     It  jj 

I 

was  intended  that  this  forum  should  supplement  the  work  of  ji 

ji 

the  Ford  Kail  Foram,  which  began  seven  years  earlier.     The  ji 

f 

expectation  that  the  Old  South  iJeetings  would  reach  a  con-  |! 
stituency  different  from  that  attracted  to  Ford  Hall,   in  j 

large  measure,  has  been  fulfilled."  (4-)  jj 

i| 

"...  The  Community  Church  of  boston  is  an  outstanding  ;l 

example  of  the  liberal  nonsectarian  churches  which  have  been  J 

established  in  a  number  of  our  cities  during  the  last  ouarter  1 

ji 

of  a  century  to  provide  for  the  discussion  of  social  ques-  ij 
tions  from  a  religious  point  of  view."    Since  1920...  "the 
Community  Church  of  boston  has  striven,   by  means  of  education, 
to  be  an  effective  force  for  the  maintenance  of  liberalism 
end  the  furtherance  of  progressive  social  action. "  Cs) 

"The  League  for  Political  Education  sponsors  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.     This  League  v/as  established  in 
1894  by  six  leaders  in  the  woman's  suffrage  movement  who 
felt  'that  the  right  to  vote  carriefl  with  it  educational 
obligations.'     In  1955  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 


(3)  Mary  L.   Sly,  op.    cit.  p.  23 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  16 

(5)  Ibid,  pp.  82-83 
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broadcast  six  meetings  over  a  nation-wide  network  from  The 
Town  Hall  of  Nev/  York,  headquarters  of  the  League  since 
1921."  (6) 

As  typical  of  the  forum  prograjns  offered  to  the  public, 
I  have  selected  those  offered  by  the  Ford  Kali  Forum  in 
Boston,     There  were  thirty- four  meetings  held  between 
October  18,   1936  to  April  25,   1937,  v/hile  there  were  thirty- 
six  meetings  betv/een  October  17,   1937  to  May  5,   1938.  We 
can  say  that  practically  all  of  these  forums  had  for  con- 
sideration matters  of  public  and  civic  interest.     To  repeat 
the  titles  of  each  forum  would  take  up  too  much  room,  there 
being  seventy  of  them.     With  this  in  mind,  I  shall,  there- 
fore, mention  some  of  the  topics  which  were  discussed  at 
Ford  Hall. 

Oct,   IS,   1936,   S,  iiiiles  Bouton  and  John  Spivak  -  "Does 
the  Constitution  Function  for  the  People?" 

Dec.   20,   1936,  Dr.  Alfred  Adler  -  "Failures  in  Social 
Life,  Work,   and  Love." 

Jan.   3,    1937,   Gen.   Smedly  D,  Butler  -   "Crime  and 
Politics. " 

Mar.  7,   1937,   Prof.  Harry  A.  Overstreet  -  "Bringing 
the  Yankee  Up  to  Date." 

Mar,   14,   1937,  Langston  Hughes  -  "A  Poet's  Campaign 


(6)  Mary  L.  Ely,   op.   cit. ,   p.  42 
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Against  Racial  Prejudice  and  Intolerance." 

Mar.   17,   1937,  Jerome  Davis  -   "Education  and  Social 
Progress. " 

Apr.   11,   1937,   Prof.  Harold  J.  Laski  -  "The  Future  of 
Democracy. " 

Apr.   18,   1937,   Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,   -  "Should 
Teachers  Discuss  Controversial  Subjects?" 

Dec.   5,   1937,   Max  Lerner  -  "The  Ner/  Labor  Iviovement.  " 

Jan.  2,  1938,  Karin  Ivlichaelis  -  "Marriage,  Love,  and 
Divorce . " 

Jan.  19,   1933,  David  Lasser  -  "V/hat  Progra^n  For  the 
Unemployed? " 

Mar.  9,   1938,  Alexander  Kerensky  -   "On  Behalf  of 
Democracy. " 

Mar.  20,   1938,  Koraer  Martin  -  "Why  Labor  Fights." 

Apr.   17,   1938,  Harold  J.  Laski  -  "The  Present  Outlook." 

The  writer  attended  the  forums  on  April  11  and  IS,  1937. 
Prof.  Laski  looked  aliead  to  the  year  2137  and  predicted 
freedom  of  speech,   a  six  hour  day,  no  unemployment,  education 
to  age  18,   adult  education  to  age  22,   and  voluntary  education 
to  age  55. 

He  also  predicted  victory  to  those  interested  in  the 
future,   rather  than  to  those  interested  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn  stated  that  teachers  should 
discuss  controversial  subjects.     "If  teachers  are  enslaved. 
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if  put  in  chains,   if  put  in  bends,   if  made  to  take  oaths,  we 
have  taken  the  road  to  violence  and  the  decision  will  be 
made  in  blood,"  was  what  he  said  at  the  close  of  his  speech. 

I  have  tried  here  to  show  that  there  is  some  fact  to 
the  statement  that  forums  are  a  vital  instrument  in  civic 
education  for  adults.     We  must  agree  v/ith  Dr.   John  '.V.  Stude- 
baker.     But  we  must  also  look  at  forums  as  only  one  means 
which  m.ay  be  used  in  the  education  of  adults  in  civic  matters. 
Argument  alone,   is  not  conducive  to  good  judgment,  but  sane 
discussion  is. 

Emergency  Education  in  Massachusetts 

During  1933,  when  the  Federal  Government  offered  the 
States  the  program  of  Emergency  Education,  Massachusetts 
accepted  and  did  its  part  to  aid  its  citizens  increase  their 
knowled&e.     Many  persons  were  taught  new  subject  matter  which 
v/ould  help  them  to  obtain  employnent.     Many  high  school 
graduates  v/ho  were  unable  to  get  work  kept  their  knowledge 
up-to-date.     Those  who  had  studies  shorthand  and  typewriting 
were  able  to  keep  their  speed,   so  that  if  a  position  offered 
itself,   they  were  able  to  accept  it  without  any  scruples 
as  to  ability. 

On  exainining  the  subjects  offered,   we  find  that  the 
Massachusetts  program  has  recognized  the  need  for  adult 
civic  education  and  has  incorporated  it  in  its  offerings. 
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We  must  remember  that  the  faculties  were  made  up  of  teachers 
eligible  for  relief  and  unemployed,   and  that  many  had  no 
former  experience  in  teaching  adults. 

At  its  peak,   there  v/ere  over  1200  teachers.     Many  of 
these  have  since  been  able  to  get  permanent  employment. 
Others  were  released  for  other  reasons.     During  April  1933, 
the  program  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  v/hen  there  were  not  so 
many  teachers  employed. 

The  subjects  offered  to  the  public  differed  in  dif- 
ferent communities  because  of  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  study,  and 
also  because  of  subjects  which  the  teachers  were  able  to 
offer. 

A  study  of  the  curriculum  shows  what  each  community 
offered  as  of  April  1938.     For  reasons  of  diplomacy  I  ani 
denoting  each  school  system  by  a  letter  in  the  following 
table. 
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Town  or 
City 

Total  nuniber 
of  courses 
offered 

Number  in 
Civic  Educa- 
tion 

Titles  in 
Civic  Educa- 
tion 

m 

A 

B 

C 

3 

10 

0 
3 

0 

(Current  Events 
(Commercial  Law 
( Economi  cs 

D 

74 

1 

(Current  Events 

E 

5 

2 

(Community  Civics 
(Sociology 

F 

9 

4 

(Civics 
(Di  scussion 
(Current  Events 
(Lives  of  Prominent 
(men 

G 

11 

3 

( Civics 

(Current  Events 
(Physical  G-eography 

H 

4 

0 

1 

! 

I 

36 

2 

(Discussion  j 

(Economics  l 

1 

J 

2 

0 

1 
I 

K 

9 

0 

! 

i 

L 

4 

0 

1 

1 

i' 

M 

1 

4 

0 

i 

1 

N 

5 

1 

1 

(Civics  ! 

i 

0 

41 

3 

(Current  Events  1 
(li/Iodern  Groups  1 
( Law  1 

1  ^ 

2 

0 

i 
1 

1 

Q 

1 

0 

1 

; 
j 

1 

! 

i 
1 

1 

0 

r_ 
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Tov/n  or 
City 

Total  number 
of  courses 
offered 

Number  in 
Civic  Educa- 
tion 

Titles  in 
Civic  Educa- 
tion 

R 

23 

3 

(American  History  1 
(Civics  ji 

(Civic  Education  !l 

II 

S 

1 

0 

i 

T 

1 

9 

4 

(Current  events  with 
( forum  s 

(Social  Problems 

(Parliamentary 

(Procedure 

1 
i 

1 

I 

U 

4 

0 

V 

w 

14 
1 

0 
0 

1 

i 

1 

X 

5 

1 

(Educational  Field 
(Trips 

Y 

1 

0 

1 

Z 

16 

0 

1 

i 

AA 

11 

3 

(Current  Events 
(Civic  Education 
(Ki  sto  ry 

i 

BB 

1 

0 

i 

1 

CC 

3 

0 

1 
i 

DD 

7 

3 

(Current  Events 

(Ki  sto  ry 

( Citizenship 

EE 

12 

1 

(Round  Table 

f 

Totals 

331 

34 

1 

1 
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Community  0  also  has  forums  which  are  conducted  by  the 
teachers,  v/ith  guest  speakers  who  participate. 

Where  the  course  is  called  civic  education  in  the  above 
table,  the  course  deals  v;ith  topics  usual  to  Ar.e ricanization. 

This  course  is  offered  to  foreign-born  citizens  axid  to  native 
illiterates. 

Beginners'  English  is  offered  in  some  communities  and 
is  alleged  to  be  a  course  in  civic  education  in  that  it  at- 
tempts to  develop  riglit  attitudes,   and  better  understandings 
between  various  groups.     I  have,  hov/ever,  not  included  this 
subject  in  my  table  because  it  does  not  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  civic  education,   as  used  in  these  pages. 

Thus  we  see  of  31  cormnuni tie s  offering  courses  to  the 
public  17  did  not  offer  courses  in  civic  education.     The  total 
number  of  courses  offered  were  331  in  number  of  which  34  are 
in  civic  education. 

We  must  notice  that  of  those  courses  which  are  offered 
in  civic  education,  Current  Events  is  offered  the  largest 
number  of  times,   eight  to  be  exact.     Following  closely  is 
Discussion.     Both  of  these  courses  are  the  study  of  modern 
history  in  the  making. 

For  the  purpose  of  including  a  course,   if  there  was 
any  doubt,   that  course  was  included. 
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CHAPTER  IV  . 
SUmiARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  has  been  to  search  through 
both  the  literature  dealing  with  adult  education,   and  the 
adult  education  activities  and  programs  themselves  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  civic  education,   as  I  have  defined  and 
interpreted  it,   constitutes  a  significant  part  of  the  program 
of  adult  education. 

In  Chapter  One,   by  way  of  leading  to  the  problem  I  en- 
deavored to  define  and  interpret  adult  education.     In  addition 
I  have  traced  its  growth  and  development  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  in  Chapter  Two  defined  and  outlined  the  need  for 
general  adult  education  as  well  as  civic  education.     I  have, 
moreover,   shown  how  little  has  been  thus  far  accomplished  in 
meeting  the  need  for  civic  education  and  I  have,  in  addition, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  are   several  civic  shortages 
which  must  be  overcome. 

The  results  of  my  work  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
directly  and  concerning  civic  education  for  adults  are  taken 
up  in  Chapter  Three. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  and  activities  concerned 
with  adult  education,   I  have  been  convinced  that  tl'ere  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  this  field.     Also  there  is 
much  material  which  has  been  written  and  which  is  obtainable. 
The  "Annotated  Bibliography  on  Adult  Education"  compiled  by 
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Willis;n  Martin  Proctor  contains  839  titles.     Since  this 

]    volume  has  been  published,   there  has  been  much  more  written 
j    and  which  is  available.     Although  the  Journal  of  Adult  Edu- 
j    cation  specializes  in  this  field,   and  publishes  much  material 
on  the  subject,  other  magazines  also  publish  articles  on 
adult  education.     Much  material  in  the  way  of  texts,  findings, 
research,   etc.,   is  also  published  by  the  Association  for 
Adult  Education  v/hich  sponsors  the  Journal, 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  hov/ever,   in  this  tliesis 
that  there  is  not  much  attention  being  paid  to  civic  education. 
Of  all  the  books  and  articles  examined,   I  have  been  able  to 
find  only  what  I  have  quoted  on  pages  62  to  79  inclusive. 
This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,   since  today  there  are  so  many 
people  who  are  looking  at  the  dictatorship  form  of  govern- 
ments in  Europe  and  elsewhere  and  then  forming  the  opinion 
that  we  should  also  have  such  a  government  here. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  a  fear  for  the  future  of 
our  Anerican  democracy,   the  reason  for  the  necessity  for  civic 
education  becomes  clearer.     It  is  necessary  that  the  mass  of 
our  citizens  get  together  to  work  to  make  our  complicated 
industrial  machinery  attune  itself  to  the  ideals  of  the  true 
democratic  spirit.     The  true  American  democracy  can  be  saved 
only  by  men  and  v/omen  in  the  ranks  of  our  citizens  who  have 
close  at  heart  the  future  welfare  of  themselves  and  our 
country. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  described  for  us 
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in  the  newspapers  the  actions  of  some  of  the  demagogues  who 
are  plying  their  wares  at  the  present  tiir.e.     But  had  their 
followers  enough  intelligence  to  see  that  the  demagogues' 
ideas  and  ideals  are  based  on  distorted  facts  and  deliberate 
lies,   these  same  followers  would  then  let  them  alone  and  re- 
fuse to  give  noisy  approval  to  wrong  actions  and  untruths. 
They  would  refuse  to  believe  what  they  hear  from  the  mouths 
of  these  fakers,   and  v/ould  recognize  misrepresentation  of 
facts.     They  vv'ould,  moreover,   stop  to  analyze  what  is  being 
said  and  done  with  the  untruths  and  would  try  to  rediscover 
what  is  correct  atid  v/hat  should  be  Imov/n  by  common  knowledge 
as  being  true. 

In  this  way  these  leaders  who  are  not  really  wise  so  far 
as  intelligence  is  concerned,  but  who  employ  their  cunning  to 
deceive  the  public  for  their  own  benefit,   and  who  appeal  to 
the  emotions  instead  of  common  sense,  would  soon  find  them- 
selves eliminated  from,  office  and  those  who  respect  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  their  places. 

As  it  is,  our  average  citizen,  who  may  have  had  some 
degree  of  education  has  stopped  cultivating  more  knowledge 
and  may  be  willing  to  listen  to  anything  he  may  hear.  He 
passes  newsstands  and  reads  glaring  headlines  on  his  v/ay. 
He  may  form  his  opinion,   quite  likely  on  what  he  here  sees. 
If  he  buys  a  paper  he  will  look  at  the  front  page  headlines 
and  perhaps  a  subheading  or  two.     Very  likely,   if  there  is 
anything  on  politics,  economics,  or  something  else  concerning 
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his  welfare,  he  skips  it  or  scans  it  over  very  lightly.  He 
will  then  invariably  turn  to  the  sport  pages  or  the  comic 
section  and  that  will  be  all  for  him.     Later  you  will  hear 
him  complaining  that  the  country  is  "going  to  the  dogs"  and 
that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 

\iniat  is  this  that  v/ould  make  him  act  differently? 
There  is  one  effective  way;   the  presentation  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  prevailing  methods  of  subjects  vital  to  good 
citizenship. 

The  impressions  left  upon  the  students  of  American 
history  in  high  school  is  that  it  is  a  glamorous,  colorful 
report  of  the  notable  leaders  in  war  time.     Our  heroes  are 
made  up  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Lincoln,   Grant,  Sherman, 
Scott,  Lee,  Jackson,   and  many  others  who  have  engaged  in 
trying  to  preserve  the  nation  during  the  period  of  some  war. 
\7e  note  with  pleasure  that  this  country  never  had  a  war  de- 
clared against  it,   but  instead,   declared  war    on  those  coun- 
tries it  fought. 

Such  occasions  where  other  heroes  used  their  influence 
to  prevent  wars  are  not  mentioned  in  the  history  books.  Those 
deeds  perfomed  by  some  of  our  presidents  or  their  ministers 
are  not  knov/n  by  the  average  citizen.     It  is  not  generally 
known,  for  instance,   that  President  Kayes  in  1673,  President 
Cleveland  in  1394,  and  the  Kon.  IV.   I.  Buchanan  when  our  minis- 
ter at  Buenos  Aires  in  1899,   served  as  arbitrators  in  con- 
nection with  Argentina's  boundary  disputes  with  other  coun- 
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tries,   and  the  Buchanan  arbitration  was  in  connection  with 

a  disputed  point  of  the  Argentina  and  Chile  boiondary. 

Our  country  has  had  many  men  and  women  who  have  led 
exemplary  lives  in  peaceful  pursuits  and  have  accomplished 

I  much  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  amiable  living  in  group 

i 

relationships.     Such  persons  as  Mark  Twain,   Richard  S.  Byrd, 

Dolly  Madison,  Daniel  Boone,   and  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  are  a 
few  of  the  many  who  have  done  outstanding  work  in  this  field. 

These  persons  and  others  should  be  pushed  more  into  the  lime- 
light for  our  averatie  citizen. 

I  should  want  our  average  citizen  to  realize  that  there 

is  a  need  for  the  knowledge  of  economics.     In  the  study  of 
this  subject  he  would  learn  to  realize  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  value  in  exchange  as  well  as  personal  value;  and 
these  are  affected  by  supply  and  demand.     By  studying  this 
subject  he  would  see  that  while  most  people  want  others  to 
keep  "in  step"  vvith  their  desires,   this  is  not  always  possible 

I  Ke  would,  moreover,  find  that  today  we  are  faced  with  a  trend 

i 

of  disagreement:  Labor  desires  to  work  fewer  hours  for  a 
larger  wage,     Capital  wants  Labor  to  work  longer  hours  for 
less  wages,   and  Capital  wants  to  invest  as  little  money  as 
possible  and  receive  the  greatest  returns,     iiVhile  Labor  v/ants 

i 

I 

many  more  people  to  receive  work,  Capital  wants  to  hire  as  few 
people  as  possible  and  use  a  great  deal  of  machinery. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  these  groups  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  three  divisions  to  carry  on  industry; 
capital,  labor,   and  management.     Civic  education  v/ould  shov/ 
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that  all  of  us  need  these  three  divisions  to  carry  on  for  the 

best  interests  of  all.     Clearer  understanding  of  this  fact 

would  continue  our  democracy  and  continue  the  institutions 

which  have  existed  during  the  past  century. 

Among  those  things  I  would  have  the  average  citizen 

learn  are  a  few  details  about  mass  or  social  psychology  in 

order  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand  that  the  minds  of  all 

people  do  not  run  in  the  same  channel  and  that  he  should  get 

along  with  a  fellov;  neighbor.     Ke  would  thus  be  more  acutely 

aware  that  all  of  us  have  certain  vested  rights  which  should 

be  recognized  and  which  should  not  be  taken  av/ay  whether  for 

a  purpose  or  not. 

Certain  interests  of  literature  would  help  our  average 

citizen  to  broaden  his  outlook.     Too  often  many  beautiful 
books  lie  about  us  gatherine  dust.     Instead  there  is  a  huge 

output  of  books  of  unsavory  language  and  pulp  magazine  which 
are  steadfastly  read  with  great  interest  by  many  people.  As 

you  travel  about  in  the  cars  and  trains  you  will  notice  the 
mediocre,   sensational  magazines  v/hich  our  people  read, 

I  should  allow  our  average  citizen  the  privilege  to 
discuss  and  rediscuss  anything  and  everything  he  desires. 
In  this  way  he  would  not  become  imbued  with  only  one  side  of 
a  question.     By  hearing  his  own  side  and  the  opposite  he 
would  be  helped  to  obtain  better  behavior  in  large  group 
relationships. 

Finally,   I  would  try  to  insert  some  teaching  which  would 
keep  in  mind  the  "Golden  Rule".     Altogether  too  many  people 
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have  forgotten  that  the  truly  great  person  is  one  who  has 

this  rule  in  mind,   and  practices  its  teaching. 

We  have  in  our  midst,     today,   altogether  too  much  clash- 
ing of  interests.     Civic  education  would  help  to  explain  and 

help  to  make  for  better  understanding.     It  v/ould  lead  to 

large  groups  or  citizenship  consciousness.  It  would  tend  tO' 
create  in  a  person  the  ability  to  think,  feel,   and  act  as  an 

intelligent,   sympathetic,   and  decent  member  of  society  who 
is  conscious  that  he  has  a  large  responsibility  and  must  do 
his  individual  share  in  performing  those  social  functions  for 
which  all  citizens  are  equally  responsible  in  order  to  uphold 
the  principles  of  our  American  democracy.     Civic  education 
would  teach  to  analyze  economic,  political,   and  social  prob- 
lems.    It  would  tend  to  create  a  sense  of  brotherhood  of  man. 
All  these  things  among  others,   civic  education  would  help 

our  average  citizen  to  realize. 

I  have  found  that  the  radio  and  other  agencies  have 
recognized  the  need  for  civic  education  as  such,  or  the  sub- 
jects T/hich  make  up  civic  education.  But  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  adult  education,  to  m^''  mind,  from  my  investigation, 
must  take  more  recognition  of  civic  education  and  deal  with 
it  and  push  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  to 
date . 
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